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The great progress recently made in the art of Victor recording is 


truly wonderful. 

Records which were universally acknowledged to be perfect repro- 
ductions of music and voice are far outclassed by the new Victor 
Records with their new sweetness, clearness and tone-quality. 

Go today to the nearest Victor dealer’s and hear these new Victor 
Records made by the improved process of recording. 


Compare the old with the new—take along one of 
your old Victor Records and hear it alongside of a new 
Victor Record of the same selection. 


The Victor Record catalogue lists more than 3000 selections—both single- 
and double-faced records... Same quality—only difference is in price. Buy 
double-faced if the combination suits you. 

Victor Single-faced Records, 10-inch 60 cents; 12-inch $1. 

Victor Double-faced Records, 10-inch 75 cents; 12-inch $1.25. 


Victor Purple Label Records, 10-inch 75 cents; 12-inch $1.25. 
Victor Red Seal Records, 10- and 12-inch, $1, $1.50, $2, $3, $4, $5, $6, $7. 


And be sure to hear the Victrola 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 





New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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GOVERNOR CHARLES EVANS HUGHES OF NEW YORK R & 4 


WHOSE APPOINTMENT TO THE UNITED STATES SUPREME BENCH WAS PROMPTLY 
CONFIRMED BY THE SENATE. HE WILL RESIGN THE GOVERNORSHIP IN OCTOBER 
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The March of Events 


R. HALE’S description of the President 

at work, in this number of this maga- 

zine, shows how Mr. Taft brings to his 

difficult task his large resources of sincerity 

and kindness. A naturally sunny and cheer- 

ful nature is a good equipment, and it had 

much to do with the extraordinary popu- 

larity that Mr. Taft won. You cannot be 

brought near him without liking him and 
you yield to his winning personality. 

But the Presidency has come to be the 
most difficult office in all the world, and it 
calls for a combination of qualities that few 
men have; and, under our system, it seems 
to become more and more difficult. 

As Congress comes nearer to adjournment, 
it becomes plainer that the President un- 
fortunately missed an important play when 
he considered his party organization as 
trumps; for that was then distinctly the 
losing, and not the winning, card. The 
trouble was that this organization was a 
mere piece of machinery, and it was already 
creaking toward collapse. If the forces 
known as Aldrichism and Cannonism could 
have carried out the President’s programme, 
he would have won. But these forces did 
not accept the party programme with Mr. 
Taft’s sincerity, and by his reliance on them 
and committal to them he has not won his 
legislative programme and he has lost the 
sympathy of a large part of his party. 

The party, under his leadership, has_be- 
come and is becoming a smaller, not a larger, 
body of men. And one of his spokesmen 
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(Mr. Wickersham) and Speaker Cannon 
are doing their best in their public speeches 
to make it smaller still. To read men out 
of a political party —that is the way in 
which Mr. Blaine in his day and Mr. Bryan 
in his day lost, as they deserved to lose. If 
a party is to be a compactly drilled little 
army under leaders whom the people did 
not choose as leaders — Senator Aldrich, 
Speaker Cannon, and Attorney-General 
Wickersham — insubordination soon _ be- 
comes a virtue and the army continues to 
dwindle. 

Something more than amiability seems 
to be required for successful popular leader- 
ship. Under present conditions something 
more is required, too, than party discipline. 
The people have come to regard parties as 
tools — no longer as masters. 

But, although his experience with this 
session of Congress leaves the President less 
popular than he was a year ago, there will 
be many chances for him to regain popular 
leadership. If, for instance, a tariff board 
be created that he will use to force the 
correction of some of the glaring inequali- 
ties of the tariff, he will find the public 
with him. If, in dealing with corporations 
and railroad problems, his administration 
should strike the happy mean between op- 
pression of the people and oppression of 
enterprise and capital, the sober judgment of 
the nation would heartily commend him. 

It is important that a President have and 
keep popular approval. 




















MR. WILLIAM H. HOTCHKISS, NEW YORK SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE 


WHOSE ENERGY IN CLEANING UP HIS DEPARTMENT LED TO THE BREAKING UP OF 
THE ‘‘ BLACK HORSE CAVALRY,’”’ THE CORRUPT REPUBLICAN ORGANIZATION AT ALBANY 














REPRESENTATIVE JAMES S. HAVENS, OF ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A DEMOCRAT ELECTED FROM A REPUBLICAN DISTRICT AS A PROTEST AGAINST 
BRIBERY IN NEW YORK AND THE “STAND-PAT” POLICY IN WASHINGTON 
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“T merely wanted three things in my house,” Mark Twain once said; “a room of my own that would be 
quict, a billiard-room big enough to play in without jabbing the cues into the wall, and a living-room forty by 
twenty feet. The only other stipulation was that the house should cost a certain sum.” 
“Did it?” he was asked. “‘ Well, half of it did,’ he admitted, smiling. 
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“Two days overdue, ‘THE WorRLD’s WoRK has not yet reached me, Pray make a note of this. 1 would rather 
not have to resort to violence.” — MARK Twaln, 
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“MARK TWAIN” 


“A MAN WITH EYES, A MANE OF GRIZZLED HAIR, A BROWN MOUSTACHE COVERING A MOUTH AS DELICATE AS A 
WOMAN’S, A STRONG, SQUARE HAND SHAKING MINE, AND THE SLOWEST, CALMEST, LEVELLEST VOICE IN ALL THE 
WORLD — THIS MAN I HAD LEARNED TO LOVE AND ADMIRE FOURTEEN THOUSAND MILES AWAY.” KIPLING 
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MR. MELVILLE E. STONE 


1HE MANAGER OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS, WHOSE RECENT TRIP AROUND THE WORLD CONVINCED 
HIM ‘‘THAT WHATEVER MONEY AMERICA INTENDS TO MAKE OUT OF HER EXPORTS TO CHI 
SHE MUST MAKE SOON,” FOR CHINA IS CHA NG FROM A MARKET TO A MANUF 
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THE SOCIALIST 


EMIL SEIDEL, THE 
STATES. 


PATTERN-MAKER WHO IS MAYOR 


FIRST OF HIS PARTY TO HEAD A LARGE 


OF MILWAUKEE 
» CITY GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
TWENTY-ONE OF THE THIRTY-FIVE MEMBERS OF THE CITY COUNCIL ALSO ARE SOCIALISTS 

















MR. W. S. STONE, SECRETARY OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 


AN OFFICER OF A MOST EFFICIENT LABOR UNION WHO BELIEVES IN THE “‘OPEN SHOP” 
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DR. ABRAHAM JACOBI, OF NEW YORK, AT EIGHTY 


“IT MAY BE SAID THAT THE SAFETY OF A NATION DEPENDS ON THE CARE OF ITS I S, AND NO 
Yi IN THIS COUNTRY HAS DONE SO MUCH FOR THEIR BODILY WELFARE AS DR. JACOBI.” - DR. WM. OSLER 

















THE LATE BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON AND HIS WIFE 


tHE MOST POWERFUL SCANDINAVIAN WRITER, A WINNER OF THE NOBEL PRIZE FOR POETRY, 
A POLITICAL REFORMER, AND ONE OF THE MOST ROBUST PERSONALITIES OF OUR TIME 








PROFESSOR AND MRS. CHARLES WILLIAM WALLACE 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, WHOSE SIX-YEAR SEARCH THROUGH DIFFERENT ARCHIVES OF 
EUROPE ALLY LED TO THE DISCOVERY OF NEW FACTS ABOUT THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE 
FROM SHEEPSKIN RECORDS OF A TRIAL PRESERVED IN THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE IN LONDON 
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IN GLACIER PARK, MONTANA, A PROPOSED NATIONAL PLAYGROUND 


CONTAINING 50 GLACIERS, 250 LAKES, AND HUNDREDS OF PEAKS IN THE MAIN RANGE OF THE ROCKIES 
— 1,400 SQUARE MILES TO SERVE AS A CAMPING GROUND FOR PEOPLE AND A REFUGE FOR BIG GAME 
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THREE GENERATIONS OF BRITISH ROYALTY 
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M. LOUIS PAULHAN 


THE GREATEST FLYING-MACHINE DRIVER IN THE WORLD-——THE WINNER OF THE LONDON- 


“cc 


TO-MANCHESTER RACE FOR THE DAILY MAIL”’ PRIZE OF $50,000, A FLIGHT IN WHICH HE 
WENT 184 MILES WITH ONE STOP AND AT AN AVERAGE SPEED OF ABOUT 45 MILES AN HOUR 











GOVERNOR HUGHES AND THE SUPREME BENCH 


GOVERNOR HUGHES AND THE SUPREME BENCH 


HE appointment of Governor Hughes 
of New York to the United States 
Supreme Bench has given practically uni- 
versal satisfaction. He has not had judicial 
experience, but he is a lawyer of very 
thorough training and habits and of an 
essentially judicial temperament —a_ stu- 
dious man of independent mind and of 
courage. 

The first thought of the country was: 
What will be his attitude on the pending 
cases against the Standard Oil Company 
and the American Tobacco Company? 
For the court, it is conjectured, is very 
nearly equally divided on one of these cases 
or both — else a re-argument of them would 
not have been ordered after the death of 
Justice Brewer. In such complicated cases 
it would be as hazardous as it would be pre- 
sumptuous to guess at Governor Hughes’s 
attitude. But the following sentences from 
a speech that he made in 1906 about the 
Anti-Trust Act are interesting: 


“We do not want anything which will inter- 
fere with business enterprise. We don’t want 
anything which will interfere with invest- 
ments to give opportunities for labor. We 
don’t want to make it difficult for men to find 
employment. But, on the other hand, we do 
want to make it difficult for anybody or any set 
to unite together and prevent other people 
from having perfectly fair and just treatment. 
We want to end discrimination in business. 

“T am for the Anti-Trust Act. I am against 
the unfair combinations by which people are 
deprived of their chance to get to markets and 
by which independents have a hard time getting 
along. I believe in the policy that has been 
adopted of making it absolutely impossible for 
secret agreements, or those measures which are 
taken to put down the independent competitor 
in this country.” 


II 


It is a very remarkable and swiftly devel- 
oping career that Governor Hughes has had. 
Six years ago the public had not heard of 
him. He was a conscientious and studious 
lawyer in New York City, but not at all 
widely known. He then became counsel 


, for the legislative committee that was to 


investigate the gas companies in New York, 
and he directed the investigation which 
resulted in finally fixing the price of gas 
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at eighty cents. His success in this task 
caused him to be selected as counsel to the 
committee that investigated the life-insur- 
ance companies. Before this task was done 
all the worid had heard of him, and his elec- 
tion as Governor followed. 

As Governor he has reformed the insur- 
ance laws and secured public service commis- 
sions, laws to punish persons for making 
false reports of corporations, to reform the 
management of state banks, to stop gam- 
bling at race-tracks, to require power com- 
panies to pay a tax to the state, and to give 
the state control over them. He has not yet 
succeeded in securing a direct primary law. 
But he has put the executive department at 
Albany, in all its branches, on a basis of 
honesty and efficiency — no mean task in 
itself. 

Mr. Hughes is yet young enough to have 
had a pardonable hope of the Presidency if 
he had remained in political life; and, if 
he were to return to the practice of the law, 
he would be sure of a lucrative and prominent 
position at the bar. But he is essentially a 
student and the making of money does not 
attract him. The work of a Justice of the 
Supreme Court will be congenial to him; and 
in accepting the President’s offer of it he has 
followed his most pronounced aptitudes and 
tastes. 


III 


The Court will have, during the period 
that he may naturally expect to serve, as 
important questions to decide as it has had 
since the days of Marshall. 

In great measure the industrial and polit- 
ical progress of the United States is likely 
to depend on the opinions of a closely 
divided Supreme Court. Under the stress 
of the issues between capitalism and indi- 
vidual rights, laws in their final‘and definite 
shape are in effect made by this Court 
quite as much as by the legislators elected 
by the people. 

Thus the necessity of squaring progres- 
sive legislation, required by natural advance 
— physical, social, and economic — with 
a revered ancient document, written with 
no knowledge of present conditions, gives 
the Court in our time even more than usual 
importance. Lincoln asserted that no Con- 
stitution should outlast a generation. Many 
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State Constitutions provide automatically 
for their own expiration at the end of a stated 
period. No other great National Govern- 
ment rests on a written document like ours. 
And no other tribunal in all the world has 
so fundamental a part to play in a pro- 
gressive nation’s progress. Governor 
Hughes’s judgment that this is as impor- 
tant work as there is to be done in the next 
twenty years is surely a sound judgment. 


THE GREAT CHANCES IN POLITICS 


UCH a career as Governor Hughes has 
made shows that there are as good 
chances in our political life for men of good 
equipment, character, and courage as there 
ever were. In fact, the probability is that 
the changes through which we are passing 
make such chances better than usual. The 
“old guard” of the commercial era of the 
Republican party is passing, and the 
Democratic party everywhere is waiting with 
a pathetic patience for men who have real 
qualities of leadership. 

Perhaps at no time in our history did 
political life offer a better chance for high 
public service than now. In spite of the 
scandals that make good men blush — 
in municipal and state and national affairs 
—the level of political life is distinctly 
rising. 

THE HALF-EMPTY DINNER-PAIL AND THE 

MEAT TARIFF 


OT long ago the guests of several New 
York hotels saw on the bill of fare 
in large black letters the words: “ Australian 
mutton; and the New York newspapers 
announced that 891 frozen mutton carcasses 
had been brought here. Men in Caracas, 
Venezuela, are planning to follow the lead 
of the Australians and send us beef, which 
they claim they can sell below current prices 
here. In a word, the price of meat in this 
meat-producing country is as high as it is 
anywhere in the civilized world, and from 
six to ten cents higher per pound than it is 
in London, which is supplied from Argen- 
tina, Australia, and America. 

We have tried all sorts of legal and other 
artificial experiments to reduce the price of 
meat, without success; but we haven’t yet 
tried the direct and obvious method of 
removing the tariff. The Payne law pro- 
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vides a 274 per cent. duty upon all cattle 
worth more than $14 a head that are 
imported into this country, and $1.50 a 
head upon hogs and sheep more than a year 
old. Fresh meat may come in with a tax 
of 13 cents a pound, but meat prepared 
or preserved (except bacon and hams) is 
charged 25 per cent. ad valorem. Bacon 
and hams are taxed four cents a pound. 

If we remove these duties upon one of the 
first necessities of life we shall at least give 
the South Americans. and the Australians 
an opportunity to feed us cheaply, an oppor- 
tunity that they seem disposed to take. 

The tariff was long credited with filling 
the dinner-pail. The dinner-pail is half- 
empty now. The tariff on food stands in the 
way of its replenishment, and the owners 
of the pail are gradually awakening to the 
fact. 

Moreover, the tariff on food can be re- 
moved without “disturbing business,” for 
it is not necessary to revise the entire schedule 
at once and in the resultant confusion fail 
of all accomplishment. A bill to abolish 
the tariff on food would at least make each 
Representative and Senator show whether or 
not he is in favor of continuing the high 
cost of living. 


THE HARD WAY OF A REFORMER UNDER 
SUSPICION 


HE way of the practical reformer is 
hard. Postmaster-General Hitch- 
cock has made an official announcement 
that he will ask the President to place the 
second and third-class postmasters under the 
civil service rules. This would take away, 
at one stroke, most of the valued patronage 
of members of the House of Representatives. 
It is reported in Washington that President 
Taft favors the plan; and it would surely be 
an admirable stroke. 

The “regular” Republicans in Congress 
favor it; but the Insurgents and the Demo- 
crats suspect Mr. Hitchcock of planning a 
longer lease of life for what they regard as 
his political machine, in the event that the 
next House is Democratic. Nearly all the 
hold-over postmasters are “regulars,” and 
the Insurgents have demanded changes 
and been denied. Mr. Hitchcock fears a 
Democratic House. In that event, under the 
present system of appointing second and 
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A BANKING SYSTEM FOR THE POOR 


third-class postmasters upon the recom- 
mendation of the party in power, a number 
of Democrats would come in. But, if the 
present occupants are continued in office, 
the Hitchcock “machine” would remain in 
working order despite a Democratic House. 
So, too, the Insurgents would like to have 
the post-masters removed from politics, but 
they first wish theirown men putin. They 
do not wish Mr. Hitchcock’s postmasters to 
be made permanent. 

In his better mood, every Congressman 
would like to see the postmasters put under 
the civil service rules, because they are con- 
tinually embarassed by applicants. But in 
their usual mood they suspect Mr. Hitchcock 
of the same weakness of which they are them- 
selves guilty. Every faction is willing to shut 
the door after its own men have come in. 


A BANKING SYSTEM FOR THE POOR 


HE credit-banks that were established 
first in Germany and that soon 
spread over almost all Europe have done 
so much for the financial betterment of the 
poor that they deserve to be classed with the 
most useful discoveries of our time. For 
the credit-bank was a “discovery.” It 
rests on a theoretically absurd proposition. 
Given a dozen poor men who have too little 
property to reckon and who have no credit 
— not one of whom could borrow ten dollars; 
“pool” their aggregate character; combine 
their responsibility, which individually is 
of little account; organize them so that every 
one is responsible for every other one’s debts; 
and you have the most trustworthy bor- 
rowers in the world. Inno country have the 
losses from such loans amounted to a large 
enough sum to provide against; and hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars are lent in this 
way every year. And it is one of the best 
devices to train the financially weak and 
irresponsible that was ever devised. 
And now the credit-bank, having had such 
a career in nearly all the countries of Europe, 
is proving its usefulness still further by suc- 
cess in India — in India among the peasant 
population that has hardly been out of sight 
of starvation for generations. During the 
last eight years more than 2,000 of these 
banks have been established there, where 
no banks existed before. They have a 
membership of nearly 185,000 and a work- 
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ing capital: of $2,700,000, only a tenth of 
which was advanced to them by the 
Government. 

Ever since the British began collecting 
taxes in money, the money-lender has been 
the curse of the Indian cultivator. If he 
got behindhand in the payment of his rent, 
or wished to replace a bullock that had died, 
or had to find a dowry for his daughter, he 
went to the money-lender; and once in debt 
the probability was that he remained in 
debt for life, every year sinking deeper into 
insolvency. Sooner or later he became the 
chattel of his creditors, working from year to 
year to pay off a debt that never diminished. 

Ten years ago, Mr. H. Duperuex, a civil 
member of the British-Indian _ service, 
wrote a little book showing how the credit- 
codperative banks might be adapted to the 
communistic villages of India. This led 
to the establishment of several of them, 
and their quick success warranted the pas- 
sage of an act legalizing the system. The 
form of the bank is as simple as possible. 
The reputable members of the village 
combine, and by pooling their credit borrow 
money from the Government or from private 
sources at rates varying from 6 to 12 per cent. 
From the capital thus raised loans are 
advanced to the members at from 8 to 15 per 
cent., but these loans are made only for 
productive purposes. They do rot permit 
their members to borrow in the old, shift- 
less way for marriage feasts or for dowries. 

If the sole result of these banks had been 
to rid the cultivators of the money-lenders, 
they would have been of inestimable benefit 
to India; but they are doing more than that. 
They are teaching the peasant the virtues 
of self-help and self-reliance and _ thrift 
by refusing him loans for wasteful purposes 
and by giving him direct and strong encour- 
agement to save. 

Beyond that even, the system promises 
to make possible the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery. The value of harvesters 
and similar machines is far beyond the 
means of the most prosperous individual 
Indian farmer. But codperative credit 
provides the money and unites the com- 
munity spirit in joint-ownership. In the 
United Provinces, according to the last 
annual report, the demand for agricultural 
machinery has already outrun the ability 
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of the Government to meet it, and American 
manufacturers are finding a continually 
growing market for small and simple 
machines adapted to Indian needs. 

In the United States the codperative bank 
has not become a_ wide-spread agency. 
Massachusetts legalized it a year or two ago, 
and a few scattered institutions are at work. 


BANKING FOR COUNTRY PEOPLE 


T MAY be true that there is no general 
popular demand for postal savings 
banks; for the people have not had the 
advantages of this aid to thrift pointed out 
to them. It is true, too, as a large part of 
the banking world has shown, that there are 
now banking facilities within reach of most of 
the people. In fact, almost every argument 
against postal savings banks is plausible and 
most of these arguments are true. 

But not one of such arguments probably 
touches the central truth; and that is this: 
Given increased facilities for saving, with 
absolute safety, such facilities are sure to 
develop savers of money and users of banks 
whose existence nobody now suspects. 

The brief explanation of the codperative 
credit-banks (even in India) contained in 
the preceding editorial, teaches this lesson. 
Nobody suspected the possibility of such a 
development of financial credit and ability 
as these so-called banks have developed 
among the poor people of every European 
country; and the Germans who first proposed 
them — whose names are now honored — 
were regarded as fantastic philanthropists. 

The argument for a postal savings system 
is just this — that there are unknown thou- 
sands of men who do not now use banks, to 
whom a government institution will appeal 
— poor men in the main. And, after all, 
the development of the people is as impor- 
tant as the management of the capital that 
is now handled by the banks. 

It is one thing to argue down from given 
facts. It is another thing to argue up from 
the undeveloped possibilities of the poor — 
Lord, there are so many of them! 


A PARCEL POST, TOO 


SIMILAR course of reasoning shows 

the desirability and the necessity of a 

parcel post — let us say at least of a parcel 
post to and from the post-offices whence the 
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rural free delivery service runs. Free deliv- 
ery carriers go out, let us say, from the 
small town of A. They carry to the 
country folk their mail. But they may not 
carry a pair of shoes or a pound of coffee. 
They come back to the postoffice at A. 
with the letters that they have gathered. 
But they may not bring a pound of butter 
or a dozen eggs to town for the farmer. 
The Government now conducts this service 
at a great loss. If the carriers were per- 
mitted to take parcels this deficit would be 
very greatly diminished. It might, in fact, 
disappear. 

Senators and _ Representatives from 
Expresscompanies and Otherinterests may 
delay the coming of so simple and useful 
an extension of the postal service as this 
for a time; but the people will one of these 
days find out what they need. 


VOLUNTEER EXTENSION OF EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY 


HE United States Steel Corporation has 

begun to give indemnities to the dis- 

abled among its 225,000 workmen. It has 

accepted responsibility for the accidents and 
deaths which occur in its service. 

During temporary disablement, unmarried 
men receive 35 per cent. of their wages and 
married men 50 per cent., with an addi- 
tional 5 per cent. for every child under six- 
teen years and 2 per cent. for every year of 
service above five years. For permanent 
injuries lump sums are paid, based upon the 
extent to which the injury interferes with 
employment and upon the annual earn- 
ings of the injured man. The widows and 
children of men who are killed will receive 
one and one-half years’ wages, an additional 
10 per cent. for every child under sixteen, and 
3 per cent. for every year of the dead man’s 
service above five years. 

This plan should reduce the number of 
accidents which have previously disgraced 
the steel business in this country; for if safe- 
guards will save money as well as men, safe- 
guards willsoon appear. And, aside from its 
humanitarian aspects, it is a wise act on the 
part of the Steel Corporation from a purely 


business point of view; for it gives the man- ., 


agers an idea of how such a system works and 
what it costs, before it is imposed upon them 
by law, as sooner or later it is sure to be. 
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THE ROOSEVELT 


It is to the credit of the Steel Corporation 
that it has put its vast army of workers 
under such a system as it is to the credit 
of the many other smaller corporations 
which had done so before; but their action 
does not in the least relieve the state from 
the duty of making all industry responsible 
for the human losses which it causes. It 
should not be within the power of companies 
to decide whether or not the cost of acci- 
dents is to be paid by the industry or by the 
workers, and those companies that evade 
their duty should not be allowed to profit 
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of it by 336,000 cubic yards of masonry 
called the Roosevelt Dam. What used to be 
the valleys of the Salt River and Tonto 
Creek, above the cafion, are now twenty- 
five square miles of water, held in reserve 
to irrigate the flat lands around Pheenix, 
more than sixty miles away. 

From the eastern end of the lake to the 
dam runs a power canal which generates 
4,400 horse-power, and at the dam another 
3,000 horse-power can be produced. But this 
electrical development is merely a by-product. 

The Roosevelt Dam is primarily meant to 
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THE GREAT SALT RIVER IRRIGATION PROJECT 


The Roosevelt Dam, just being completed (in the upper right-hand corner), stores 61,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
water in the Salt River Reservoir to supply the 375 square miles of irrigable land (in the lower left-hand corner) 


in dry times. 


at the expense of their more humane 
competitors. 

In any event, the cost of accidents ulti- 
mately falls upon the public. Under one 
system, the public pays through hospitals, 
charitable societies, and poorhouses; under 
the other system, it pays, as it should pay, 
when it buys the articles produced. 


THE ROOSEVELT DAM IN ARIZONA 


N the Mazatsal Mountains in Arizona 
there is a steep and narrow canon 
which it has taken the Salt River many 
centuries to cut. The United States 
Reclamation Service has closed the outlet 


The power-transmission line from the dam to Phoenix is more than sixty miles long 


store water for irrigation. Southwest from 
it runs the famous Roosevelt Road and 
nearby is the 45,000-volt power-transmission 
line. Forty-five miles away the road crosses 
the first irrigation ditch—the Highland 
Canal. From the reservoir the water flows 
down the Salt River bed until it emerges 
from the foot-hills. There the Granite 
Reef Dam, a long concrete wall across the 
river-bed — thirty-eight feet high — turns 
the water into the canals, in which it flows 
as far as thirty miles on its way to the 
farthest fields beyond Phoenix. When the 
work is all done, 375 square miles of one- 
time desert will be growing luxuriant crops. 
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For many years parts of the desert around 
Pheenix have been irrigated. But the 
Salt River, which supplied the water, at 
flood times brought more than the farmers 
could use and in dry times much less. To 
save the water for use is the purpose of the 
Roosevelt Dam, from behind whose solid 
masonry the water will be sent down to the 
valley as the needs of the land demand. 
This strip of country (longer than the dis- 
tance from Baltimore to Washington) has 
been changed from a desert into fertile 
gardens, and there are good roads and cheap 
power. What nature has abandoned, man 
has reclaimed. 


DEEDS AND HOPES OF THE FLYERS 


T EIGHTEEN Louis Paulhan was a 
sailor on a French steamer plying 
between France and Japan. He was after- 
ward a tight-rope walker in a small circus, 
a soldier in the French army, and a mechanic 
and pilot of the dirigible Ville de Paris. 
From a worker in the Voisin factory at 
$12 a week, he became the foremost 
flying-machine driver in the world, with 
an income said to be as much as $24,000 
a month. He has surpassed all rivals on 
two continents, and won at the risk of his 
life the greatest prizes offered, in the most 
dramatic manner. His first public flights 
were made at Douai on July roth, last year. 
Three days later he flew for fifteen min- 
utes, and two days later he remained in 
the air one hour and eighteen minutes. 
At Dunkirk, in England, he flew one hour 
and forty minutes, and at Los Angeles last 
winter he made the world’s record for alti- 
tude, 4,165 feet. Then he flew 125 miles 
in three and a half hours ftom Orleans to 
Arcis-sur-Aube. He and Farman, one 
alternating with the other, made a 225-mile 
trip across country in France in two con- 
secutive days. Their actual flying time was 
five hours. 

This is the man who flew into Manchester 
at the end of his 184-mile journey at 5:30 
on an April morning, the winner of the 
great London-to-Manchester race for $50,000 
offered by the London Mail. Even at that 


hour the fields outside the city were black 

with people waiting to see the end of the 

most remarkable contest ever flown. 
Paulhan had spent the day before on the 
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outskirts of London, putting his machine 
together. At 5:30 in the afternoon he had 
made an ascent, as if to try his motor and to 
see that everything was working properly. 
Making a large circle he crossed the start- 
ing line of the race (a radius of five miles 
from Charing Cross), turned suddenly, and 
headed for Manchester with a special train 
speeding along the Northwestern Railway 
as his guide. 

Mr. Graham White, the other contestant, 
was waiting for favorable conditions. When 
the news of Paulhan’s departure reached him 
he jumped into his machine and flew in pur- 
suit as fast as his motor would drive him. 
But the extra hour of daylight which his 
rival enjoyed gave him too great a lead. 
At 7:55 it was dark, and White was forced 
to land at Roade, sixty miles from London. 
Paulhan had reached Lichfield, about 
thirty-five miles farther on, and reached it 
five minutes ahead of the special train. 

In spite of Paulhan’s lead the English- 
man had not given up. At ten minutes to 
three, though it was still dark, he was in the 
air again. But the attempt failed. Paulhan 
staried on his second flight as soon as it was 
light (4:10 A. M.), and all pursuit was useless, 
for he reached a speed of more than a mile 
a minute. All the way from London he 
averaged between forty-four and forty-five 
miles an hour. An hour and twenty minutes 
after leaving Lichfield he was in Man- 
chester, the winner of the prize. 


II 


While this was going on in England, Roger 
Sommer surpassed all previous records by 
carrying four passengers in a cross-country 
flight at Charleville, France. 

But this summer the eyes of the world 
will be turned toward America for the 
International meet, following the meet that 
was held at Rheims in 1909. For a time 
after the Wrights had secured an injunction 
restraining Paulhan and Curtiss from fly- 
ing because their machines infringed the 
Wright patents, there was doubt about the 
International meet. But having established 
their claims in court, the Wrights have agreed 
to allow the various aeroplanes to race in such 
meets as the Aero Club arranges, in return 
for a reasonable patent fee. With this 
difficulty removed, it is likely that, in 
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addition to the International meet, there 
will be many other contests, such as those 
for the Scientific American and Country Life 
in America trophies. 


' TI 


While contests and dramatic flights are 
stirring the popular imagination abroad, 
European governments are preparing for 
war in the air. 

Six months ago, during the official mili- 


_ tary manoeuvres, the three great German 


dirigibles, Zeppelin II, Gross II, and Par- 
sival I, representing the three types of con- 
struction, rigid, semi-rigid, and non-rigid, 
respectively, gave a striking demonstration 
of Germany’s aerial power. A fourth vessel, 
Parsival III, joined the fleet soon after the 
trials commenced. From Cologne as a 
centre a series of speed, endurance, and 
altitude trials were made, but the details 
have been kept secret. A night attack was 
directed against the fortress of Ehrenbreit- 
stein near Coblenz, and the airships, acting 
under orders, used searchlights and signaled 
with flash-lights and wireless telegraphy. 

The Zeppelin II lately made a voyage 
of reconnaissance, describing a large circle 
from Cologne, crossing the frontier into 
the Netherlands, and returning by Julich 
after a trip of eight and a half hours. Later, 
at Hamburg, the Kaiser officially reviewed 
the airship squadron, the Zeppelin II, the 
Gross II, and the Parsival I arriving in col- 
umn like a line of battleships. Along the 
French frontier Germany has twenty balloon 
stations, those at Metz and Cologne being 
large enough to house two Zeppelins. At 
Grisheim, near Frankfort, is a _ storage 
station where 15,000 bottles of compressed 
gas are kept on hand; two tank-trains 
already connected to a filling pipe stand 
ready to carry the gas wherever it is needed. 
At Beckendorf, also, more than 1,500,000 
cubic feet of gas is stored in these pressure 
bottles with the Imperial coat-of-arms upon 
them. When the proposed aerial passenger 
routes are in operation, even these facilities 
will be improved upon. 

Though France has spent most of its 
energy upon aeroplanes it has three diri- 
gibles; and the Government has accepted 
the offer of Le Temps, to secure two more 
dirigibles and four aeroplanes by popular 
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subscription. The aeronautical budget is 
$4,000,000. 

Italy has three dirigibles, of which one of 
them, second only to the Zeppelin in accom- 
plishment, made a voyage of more than 
290 miles in fourteen hours during a period 
of strong winds. Italy also has seven aero- 
planes. Other European countries have the 
following aerial equipment: 


Russia 3 dirigibles 6 aeroplanes 
Austria 2 dirigibles 4 aeroplanes 
Spain 1 dirigible 3 aeroplanes 
England 2 dirigibles 2 aeroplanes 


Besides these the English army is to receive 
an airship from the Aerial League. The 
United States has one small dirigible and 
one Wright aeroplane. 


IV 


But all that has been accomplished is as 
nothing if the most sanguine expectations 
of this summer are fulfilled. ‘To cross the 
Atlantic in the air — nothing since the voy- 
age of Columbus has made such an appeal 
to the popular imagination. Two expedi- 
tions have been planned to make the pas- 
sage by utilizing the same winds that brought 
Columbus to our shores. These winds have 
been systematically explored by sounding 
balloons and their courses carefully mapped 
out by Professor Hergesell in his expedition 
on board the German cruiser Victoria 
Luise. One of these expeditions is headed 
by Dr. Gans Fabrice, lately president of the 
Frankfort Aeronautical Exposition, and the 
other by Joseph Bruckner of Berlin. They 
propose to start from Teneriffe, with the 
West Indies as their destination, floating 
with the wind and using their power to keep 
them in their course. The distance to Porto 
Rico is 2,500 miles, and Herr Bruckner says 
this should be accomplished in four days. 


A REAL PARLIAMENT AT WORK 


HE fourth session of the Tenth Parlia- 
ment of Canada began on November 

28, 1907, and ended on July 20, 1908. Its 
record is now an old one, but it is worth 
recapitulating. It enacted only 172 acts, 
of which 77 were general and only 95 were 
local and private. To show what can be 
done in 200 days if a Parliament means 
business, the work of this one is worth 
sketching. 
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One of the first things that came up was 
a peculiar appeal for help. The farmers 
of the Northwest needed seed grain, for 1907 
had been wet and it was dangerous to use 
the grain for seed. An appropriation of 
$2,850,000 was set aside to be loaned to 
Alberta and Saskatchewan farmers. The 
best seed in the world was bought and 
delivered to them in time for the crops of 
1908. Less than half the appropriation was 
needed, and it has been paid off since then. 

An entire system of old-age annuities for 
the Dominion of Canada was enacted. 

An act stopped the adulteration of cheese 
and the marking of apples — two staple 
exports. 

A complete system of juvenile criminal 
treatment, looking toward national juvenile 
courts and a national probation system, 
was enacted. 

A subsidy for a press service from Great 
Britain was granted. 

An act was passed to allow banks auto- 
matically to expand their currency at crop- 
moving times. 

A pure drugs act as strict and complete as 
the American act of 1906 was enacted. A re- 
form of the civil service was put in operation. 

Several railroad subsidies were granted; 
and the Quebec Bridge, after the great 
catastrophe, was taken over by the Govern- 
ment on terms that meant its completion. 

Telegraphs and telephones were put in 
the jurisdiction of the Railway Commission. 

As a crowning act of a busy session, a bill 
was passed that wiped the opium industry 
from the country, even forcing the exporta- 
tion of all opium already in the provinces. 

This little summary of a few items of the 
last Canadian session of which we have a 
full detailed report is commended to the 
attention of the Congress and Senate of the 
United States, which at its last regular ses- 
sion enacted many thousand bills, con- 
cerning several thousand matters, few of 
which are worth recalling, and very, very 
many of which were merely private measures. 


GREAT IMPENDING CHANGES IN ASIA 


R. MELVILLE E. STONE, the 


manager of the Associated Press, 
who has well-informed correspondents in 
every country, recently came home from a 
trip around the world, and declared that we 
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do not know how serious the unrest in Asia 
is. Mr. Stone did not speak of the Japa- 
nese in particular, except to say that it was 
the Japanese-Russian war which taught the 
Oriental that a yellow man behind a gun 
can kill as many people as a white man can. 
He spoke rather of all Asia. Since the sign- 
ing of the Portsmouth Treaty there have been 
revolutions in Turkey and Persia, and rehel- 
lious disorders in China, Ceylon, and India. 

The art of killing is not the only thing that 
the Orientals have learned from us. “‘Con- 
sider,” says Mr. Stone, “how they have 
learned our methods of sanitation.” The 
mortality in Asia half a century ago was 
terrible, but it has been greatly checked. 
This lowering of the death-rate reminds us 
that the human swarm is increasing much 
more rapidly than in Europe or America. 
The danger is not immediate, but we shall 
ultimately find ourselves face to face with 
overwhelming numbers of Asiatics. 

The use of American goods in Asia is di- 
minishing. The Orientals are already able 
to grind their own wheat more cheaply than 
they can get it from Minneapolis. India 
and China, not to speak of Japan, are manu- 
facturing cotton goods. The Chinese are 
making steel rails for their own roads. “I 
cannot help believing,” says Mr. Stone, 
“that whatever money America intends to 
make out of her exports to China, she must 
make soon.” 

A few years ago — during the short-lived 
flush of the “era of expansion” — talk like 
this would have caused us consternation. 
But now that Argentine beef and Australian 
mutton appear on New York dining-tables, 
now that China’s pig-iron is landed on the 
shores of Puget Sound cheaper (in spite of 
the tariff) than iron from Pittsburg can be 
laid down there, we are less anxious about 
foreign markets than about prices in the 
home market. 

On the other hand, in this period of initial 
industrial development in Asia, the great 
exploiters of natural wealth, in all lands 
where there is accumulated capital, are 
watching and planning for the control of 
the sources of supply. When the Chinese 
learn to make general use of their coal 
and iron ore, it will be profitable to control it. 

For many reasons — approach the sub- 
ject from any point of view you will — 























Asia is more interesting than it ever was; 
and the Americans are more ignorant of it 
and indifferent to it than any other impor- 
tant people. Mr. Stone invites us to wake 
up and learn as every other traveler and 
student of world-affairs does. 


A SOCIALIST CITY IN AMERICA 


HE election of a Social-Democratic 
government by the city of Milwau- 
kee was a definite triumph of deliberate, 
persistent, politically organized Socialism. 
There was no fluke nor accident about it; 
no unusual city conditions explain it; and 
it was not a case merely of sore-headedness 
in the old parties. It was a clear issue 
and the Socialists won, their candidate for 
mayor, Mr. Seidel, receiving only 5,000 
votes less than his two opponents com- 
bined. The victory was the victory of the 
Social-Democratic party in the city of Mil- 
waukee, an integral part of the National 
Social-Democratic party. It was the result 
of organized agitation and ten years’ work. 
In 1900, the party in Milwaukee cast 2,473 
votes; in 1902, they cast 8,453; in 1904, 
15,056; in 1906, 16,837; in 1908, 20,887, 
and this year 27,622. Moreover, Socialists 
were elected who bear such American 
names as Alldridge, Coleman, Churchill, 
Welch, Poor, Thompson, and Gaylord. 

During the contest the Democratic and 
Republican newspapers assailed the new 
party as revolutionary, and they denounced 
its head as a bloody-minded revolutionist 
with a definite programme of violence. The 
old parties placarded blank walls with such 
sentiments as: ‘“ Victory for the Socialists 
means a conflict with the red flag of blood- 
lust.” ‘“‘The time to kill the serpent is 
now; to-morrow may be too late.” 

The people did not believe these warn- 
ings or fears, for the Socialists elected the 
mayor, the whole city ticket, (consisting 
of the controller, the treasurer, and the 
city attorney), seven aldermen-at-large, and 
fourteen ward aldermen (a majority), 
eleven of the sixteen supervisors, and their 
candidates for civil court judges. 


II 


It is, therefore, clear that the citizens of 
Milwaukee do not believe that the election 
of a Socialist government will bring a 
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bloody revolution. It is equally clear that 
they are bent on social progress and are 
weary of the old political ways of trying 
to get it. 

It is safe to say that there will be nothing 
done to injure or to threaten the city’s wel- 
fare or its credit. The newly elected govern- 
ment is too wise to push its first victory 
beyond the point where public opinion 
will sustain it. Its integrity is not questioned. 
Socialism cannot be put into full effect in 
Milwaukee or any other American city; 
for the state laws and the limits imposed 
by the city charter will allow but little 
of the full plan to be put into execution. 
But the Mayor and his associates talk 
of the following things: 

A general investigation and clean-up of the 
municipal government; the overthrow of grafters 
and contractors’ rings, and discharge of super- 
fluous employees. 

Taxes to be readjusted so that their burden 
will fall in less degree upon the poor. 

Public work to be done directly, instead of 
through contractors. Union wages to be paid, 
though the law forbids discrimination between 
union and non-union workers. Work to be pro- 
vided for the unemployed so far as possible, but 
it is not proposed to furnish every man a job. 

Street railways and other public utilities to be 
required to give better service. If authority 
of law can be obtained, public service enter- 
prises will be taken over by the city. This 
would mean a municipal light and power plant, 
and, eventually, municipal docks, street rail- 
ways, railroad terminal and belt line, wood and 
coal yards, and ice plant—coal, wood, and ice 
to be supplied to citizens at cost. 

A public abattoir, public baths, street closets, 
sanitary inspection of workshops, inspection of 
food, and more free concerts in the parks. 

An effort for a new city charter giving com- 
plete home rule, under an initiate referendum 
and the right to recall. Then, free text-books, 
free medical service, free dispensaries and 
hospitals. Slum habitations to be condemned 
and replaced with modern buildings, rented 
slightly above cost. 

Suburban territory to be annexed to the city 
and laid out by experts with a view to healthful 
and aesthetic conditions for future homes, fac- 
tories, schools, and playgrounds. 

There is nothing alarming in this pro- 
gramme; almost every item in it has been 
carried out by some American city. Mr. 
Seidel’s own general summary of his pur- 
pose is: “To make the city clean, beautiful, 
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and comfortable, and above all, a safe 
place for our boys and girls.” 

If he gives the city a successful adminis- 
tration, he will remove from many minds 
much of the alarm that the word Socialism 
causes. The ultimate aim of Socialism — 
the abolition of most forms of private prop- 
erty — is hardly imminent; but the abolition 
of private monopolies and an extension of 
municipal functions are already going on. 
And it is evident that to hasten them many 
men are willing to be called Socialists or 
revolutionists or anything you will. 

The old parties, at least as far as their 
government of cities goes. will do well to 
take notice. 


ARE WE BECOMING MORE CORRUPT? 


ITTSBURG, Albany, and Chicago are 
ablaze with exposures of bribery. 
There is a general feeling that politics has 
reached the limit of corruption and that 
government is becoming steadily more 
corrupt. To balance such a judgment, it 
is perhaps justifiable to find solace in the 
thought that, after all, things are no worse 
than they used to be. 

“Twas ever thus,” might be the motto 
of Gustavus Myers’s voluminous “History 
of Great American Fortunes.”’ Mr. Myers 
tells us of the all-embracing corruption (of 
the very sort we are exposing and fighting 
to-day) which a new Captain-General, sent 
out from England to the American Colonies, 
found when he got here in the year 1700. 
This Captain-General was the Earl of 
Bellomont. In his first communication to 
the British Lords of Trade, the Earl of 
Bellomont reported that he had been offered 
£10,000 to confirm the fraudulent claim 
of Colonel Samuel Adams to the whole of 
what is now the state of New Hampshire. 
In following reports he exposed a dozen big 
land-grabbing conspiracies: Captain John 
Evans had given the preceding Governor 
a bribe of £100 to grant him a piece of land 
forty miles long by thirty miles deep on the 
west shore of the Hudson. Colonel William 
Smith had secured a grant of forty miles of 
Long Island beach, from which he collected 
£500 yearly revenue out of the whale-catch 
there. Henry Beekman got a tract six- 
teen miles long in Dutchess County and 
another twenty miles long on the Hudson. 
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Peter Schuyler had got a grant fifty miles 
long on -the Mohawk. All these were the 
results of corrupt bargains with Governor 
Fletcher. The noble Earl tried to persuade 
the Assembly to annul these grants, but at 
every turn he found that the most powerful 
men in the Assembly were the deepest in 
the mire. 

Mr. Myers reminds us that in 1795 the 
Georgia legislature gave 5,000,000 acres 
of public land to a Boston syndicate. The 
bribed legislators were turned out and a 
new legislature rescinded the grant and 
solemnly burned the deed; but the United 
States Supreme Court held that a contract 
could not be thus repudiated, and Congress 
gave the syndicate an indemnity award of 
$1,500,000. In Ohio, in the years following 
1830, land-grabbers bribed government land- 
officers and shut out legitimate settlers. 
The same methods were notoriously used 
during this period in Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. In the Northwest banded 
speculators, such as those composing the 
Portage Lake Canal Company and the St. 
Mary’s Falls Canal Company, got gratuitous 
grants of “swamp” lands full of copper. 
The Calumet and Hecla mines are located 
on a “swamp” thus grabbed. 

There are people who remember how 
Jay Gould went to Albany with a satchel 
containing $500,000 and secured the legali- 
zation of fraudulent Erie Railroad stock. 
It is not beyond the memory of living men 
how the Third Avenue, the Sixth Avenue, 
the Ninth Avenue, and the Belt Line car 
franchises in New York were bribed through 
the New York board of aldermen, nor how 
Jake Sharp distributed half a million among 
the aldermen for the Broadway franchise. 

Undoubtedly, ‘it always has been.” 
Whether it always will be depends on the 
conscience and resolution of new generations. 


THE DECLINE OF LITERATURE—AS USUAL 


6 tee Dial, the critical literary journal 

founded by Mr. Francis F. Browne, 
in Chicago, has now finished its thirtieth 
year, not only creditably but (through all 
the changes that have come in our critical 
literature within that time) as easily the 
best-balanced of our journals of its class. It 
has kept its sane course of common sense 
and fair judgments without “smartness”’ 



































PARTIES AND 


or sensationalism —in a field of great 
difficulty and of slow popular appreciation. 
Thirty years of continuous, honest, unweary- 
ing work of this sort mean character. 

Especially is the standard of the Dial 
commendable in a time which it describes 
in this way: 


“Literature, if not on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, is at least threatened by an impairment 
of credit for which the natural remedy would be 
a drastic overhauling of its securities and a gen- 
eral retrenchment in most directions. There 
are no evident signs that this remedy is likely 
to be applied. The number of people who 
write flimsy novels and perpetrate bad poems 
and bad plays goes on steadily increasing, and 
the number of editors and publishers who en- 
courage these misguided persons seems to grow 
at nearly the same rate. , 

“During the last half-century ‘the world has 
passed through one of the golden ages of liter- 
ature; but the age in which we now live is at 
best one of silver, if not one of lead or plated 
metal. The most enthusiastic spokesman of 
modernity would not claim for the best score 
of living writers anything like a parity of 
importance with the best score of those whose 
deaths we have been called upon to chronicle 
with such painful frequency since 1880.” 


This is a dreary outlook, which everybody 
may not share. The trouble with all such 
hopeless pronouncements (and they have 
been made at every period since literature 
began) is that there may be a score of writers 
to-day who will be looked upon by the next 
generation as the great twenty of the last 
generation are now regarded. We may be 
living in a dull literary day, but it is 
worth recalling that the golden age has 
always seemed far off—behind us or before 
us. May the Dial add hopefulness to its 
other virtues! 
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E are come to a new chapter in 
our party history. It was just 
fifty years ago that the Repub- 


lican party elected its first President. Dur- 
ing this half-century it has had the Presi- 
dency for forty-two years; and during six 
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AN EDITOR TO HONOR 
W. ALDRIDGE, a _ discredited 


e Republican member of the New 
York legislature, after his resignation sought 
vindication as a candidate for Congress in 
the district ably represented by the late 
Mr. Perkins. Although he controlled the 
Republican machine in a strong Republican 
district, he was ignominiously defeated by 
Mr. Havens, Democrat — to the credit of 
the voters in the district. 

One incident of that campaign is worth 
telling. The Rochester Evening Times is a 
Republican paper. For reasons upon which 
we have not facts enough to pass judgment, 
the owner of the Evening Times supported 
Aldridge. The editor, Mr. Livy S. Rich- 
ards, although he is a Republican, could not 
support Aldridge. Although he is depen- 
dent on his pen for a living, he did not take 
a vacation for a few weeks nor content him- 
self with writing about the fundamental 
virtues or about foreign affairs. Nor did 
he seek notoriety or martyrdom by osten- 
tatiously rising up in rebellion. He recog- 
nized the right of his employer to decide 
whom the paper should support; but he kept 
his self-respect by giving up his job. He 
had been given to understand that as editor 
he should be free, and he had been free to 
write his own convictions till this cam- 
paign came on. Then the ways parted and 
he took the only road on which he could 
travel with his own regard. 

This is not chronicled as an exceptional 
act. Yet is the like of it very common? 
While an editor who surrenders himself 
deserves reproach, and an editor who 
stands erect deserves no especial praise, 
yet isn’t this incident worth recording in a 
world of weak men and of easy evasions? 
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of the eight years of a Democratic President 
it controlled one or both Houses of Con- 
gress. For only two years since the acces- 
sion of Lincoln was the Democratic party 
in full possession of the Government. Dur- 
ing the last fourteen years the Republican 
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party has held both the Presidency and 
Congress. 

The Democrats, too, had a half-century 
of power. It was in 1801 that Jefferson’s 
party took possession of the Government. 
It continued in charge of it from that date 
(except during the administrations 1840-44 
and 1848-52) until 1860. In round num- 
bers, then, each party has held a half- 
century of power — with short intervening 
victories by the other. The crisis which the 
Democratic party, after fifty years of power, 
proved unable to meet, was no more vital 
than the crisis that now confronts the Repub- 
lican party. But the Republican masses 
are not so violently split as the Democratic 
masses were in 1860. a 

The other day a Republican Senator, 
standing in his place in the Senate, asked: 


“What is wrong with the Republican party? 
We were shocked when we heard the results of 
the election in a Massachusetts district. We 
were overwhelmed and dismayed when we read 
the dispatches announcing the outcome in a New 
York district. Some people attribute this dis- 
turbance, this loss of faith in the Republican 
party, to the tariff; some to the Postal Savings 
bill; some to this measure and some to that. 

“Let me remind you, however, that it is not 
due to any particular law. This result in Massa- 
chusetts, this result in New York, the turbulent 
waters that are stirring everywhere, are simply 
evidences that the people, whether right or 
wrong, are wondering whether the Congress 
of the United States is faithful in the discharge 
of the high duties that have devolved upon it. 
They are wondering whether our ears are as 
keen to hear the complaints of the people as they 
are quick to listen to the wants of the interests. 

“T am not saying, and I do not believe, that 
this political disturbance is because the people 
have any more faith in the Democratic party 
than they had before. It is due to a gradually 
weakening confidence in the public servants 
who have been endowed with power by the 
Republican voters of the United States.” 

This is a true indictment. The Repub- 
lican party, under its commercial leadership 
in Congress, has fast lost the moral approval 
of the people; and one of two things must 
happen. Its commercial leadership must 
yield to moral leadership or the party will 
lose power. It could be swept from power 
easily if the Democrats had leaders that 
inspired the moral confidence of the people. 
But because of the ignorance of the Demo- 
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cratic party, the change that is most likely 
to happen is a change of Republican leader- 
ship in Congress. ‘The downfall of Speaker 
Cannon and the early retirement of Senator 
Aldrich and Senator Hale point to such a 
change. 

Since these events were deferred too long, 
the Democrats will be likely to gain control 
of the House and perhaps considerably 
reduce the Republican majority in the 
Senate. Their chance of winning the Presi- 
dency is yet too uncertain to speculate about. 
If we could imagine a world without Mr. 
Bryan and Mr. Roosevelt, the Democrats 
would have the better outlook. But they 
are both with us and the very presence of 
each works to the same end — the strength- 
ening of the Republican opportunity. For, 
in this time of the loosening of party ties, 
personalities count for more than in times 
of party compactness. Mr. Bryan has 
progressively weakened his party and Mr. 
Roosevelt has progressively strengthened 
his. 

And the faction morally strongest in 
either party now is the Republican Insur- 
gents. They have won more significant 
victories and wrought more significant 
changes during this session of Congress 
than the political managers seem yet to 
understand. 

They opened the proceedings in the 
House so that ‘‘a bill may be read before it is 
passed.” The retirement of two dominant 
Senators will radically change the methods 
in the Senate and put upon every Senator 
a greater responsibility. When Senators 
can no longer blindly follow leaders, they 
must show their individual qualities. Most 
of all, the Insurgents have won the con- 
fidence of the people. They hold to the old 
traditions of the Republican party, especi- 
ally to the individual freedom of oppor- 
tunity; and they are free enough and cour- 
ageous enough to apply it to present con- 
ditions. When a Democratic Senator (Mr. 
Rayner) proposed that they become Demo- 
crats and an Insurgent Senator (Mr. Dol- 
liver) declined the invitation, the whole 
party situation was made plain. The Demo- 
crats said: “You are dissatisfied. Come 
with us and we can win.” The Insurgents 
replied: “We thank you, but we do not trust 
your judgment nor your management, and 
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with a new kind of leader we can ourselves 
win.” And their chance is good. 


II 


A winning national political programme 
is not hard to construct. Opposition to 
privilege is its main plank. This, in fact, 
was the essence of Jefferson’s programme 
when he won for his party its long lease of 
power, and it was the essence of Lincoln’s 
programme when he won for his party its 
long lease of power. At each period the 
principle was applied to different problems; 
and it must be applied to a still different 
group of problems now. But it is the same 
fundamental, unchanging American battle- 
cry —the purpose that justifies our con- 
fidence in Republican government. 

Rejoice at it or regret it, as you may 
(and there are many good men who regret 
it and more who rejoice), the man that 
stands for this fundamental principle more 
clearly than any other, in the minds of the 
masses, is Theodore Roosevelt. The man 
who stands for it far more effectively than 
any other in the Democratic party or any 
other now in executive authority in either 


party, is William J. Gaynor. 
III 


To illustrate the present application of 
this principle of opposition to privilege, 
consider the two prevalent points of view 
that men take of government. They are 
really two outlooks on life. 

The first point of view is that oppor- 
tunity shall be equal, that every man shall 
have a fair field and free play so long as he 
does not restrict the opportunities of others, 
but no further. It is this idea that lies at the 
bottom of American life. This is the road 
that has seemed to all who believe in popular 
government to lead to continuous human 
elevation. 

The other point of view starts with the 
unfortunate fact that, even with the greatest 
practicable equality of opportunity, most 
men will remain weak. Therefore the 
minority of the stronger will always lead the 
majority of the weaker, and the few strongest 
will lead all. In fact, all human progress 
comes by strong leadership; and there is no 
other law in biology or in social and indus- 
trial life than the survival of the fittest. 
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This philosophy of life and of government 
maintains that, if to-day you could strip the 
fortunate and the strong of inherited and 
acquired advantages, the same advantages 
would quickly be won again by a small 
group of the most capable; that in the long 
run those who have won advantages deserved 
to win them; and that therefore all restraint 
of men prevents the development of natural 
leadership and holds back all progress. 

Let us apply these two points of view to 
the part that great corporations play in 
our industrial and political life. 

A corporation is a lever — a big corpora- 
tion a long lever. By means of it a man 
or a small group of men can exert a power 
far greater than their individual strength — 
greater in proportion to the length of the 
lever. Another and even greater advan- 
tage that it has over an individual is its con- 
tinuous existence. It outlives individuals. 

By the second philosophy of progress — 
that we ‘go forward only by the strength of 
the strong —the corporation is the most 
useful as well as most powerful tool invented 
in industrial life. It concentrates leader- 
ship. By any measure of progress the 
corporation is a useful tool, provided it do 
not have artificial advantages that restrict 
individual opportunity. But, under the 
theory of popular government and free 
opportunity, it must be made to serve the 
individual, not to crowd him out. 

By one philosophy corporations must be 
left practically free, and by the other they 
must be very rigidly restricted. 

You may apply these two theories of life 
and of government to the tariff; to postal 
savings banks; to banking and currency 
systems. In every application you will 
find the line of division and the line of battle. 
Everywhere the same question arises — 
where do individual rights end, and beyond 
what point may the strong work and win 
according to their strength ? 

But there is no doubt about the line 
of battle now, nor any doubt about the 
final result. Awkwardly, sometimes angrily, 
sometimes unjustly, often at the hands of 
demagogues, but surely, the people are going 
to regain the opportunities for the many 
against the concentration of privilege for a 
few. And this is the cue to the whole 
present political situation. 
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SHORT time ago a man from an 
A up-state town in New York came 
into this office with a little roll of 
bonds and stocks, and wished to know how 
good they were for him to hold. He was 
a retired brick manufacturer. Most of his 
fortune was represented by a mortgage on 
the yards that he had owned and sold. 
As this mortgage was paid off year by 
year he invested the proceeds in bonds 
and _ stocks. 

His stocks may be passed by without 
comment. They consisted of small 
blocks of well-known industrials, mostly 
in New York state. “I know those 
fellows,” he said, “and I hold these 


stocks as a way of backing them. If 
there’s anything wrong with them, I’m 
likely to hear of it.” 

Two of his bonds were bought in 1908, and 
were good, solid, railroad issues, also in New 


York. They passed without comment. 
Another bond was a lien on a power plant 
established about five yearsago. He bought 
it at a price to yield him nearly 6 per cent. 
It is now an established issue of its sort, 
and has a good market of the class. He 
could sell it with a profit of about 5 per cent. 
if he liked. 

“Where did you get it?” he was asked. 

“My bank is the correspondent of —— 
& Co. in New York,” he said, “and they 
thought it was good. It’s too far out West 
for me; but I guess that’s prejudice. I’ve 
got to like it.” 

It was good. Then, with some hesita- 
tion, he unrolled three other bonds for 
$1,000 each. 

“These are the ones I’m not so sure 
about,” he said. “I bought them all, at 
different times, from a young fellow who 
travels up our way for & Co., of 
Philadelphia. He is a good talker. He 
tells me that many of the banks in Penn- 
sylvania buy these things, and I have always 
taken his word for it. But I read in the 
local newspaper the other day that half the 
bonds of power companies in the country 


are not good; and I wanted to know some- 
thing about these.” 

Two of them were the bonds of new power 
companies. The third was an industrial, 
a junior bond of a well-known company. 

A glance at the power bonds showed that 
they belong to a big group of flotations 
that has come to the surface within the past 
two years. Both bonds at the outset were 
sold with a stock bonus and at a discount. 
According to his memorandum, this man 
had bought both during their periods of 
flotation. 

“Did you get a stock bonus with this?” 

“No —I got the bond at a discount of 
2 per cent., and that’s all.”’ 

“Do you know in what stage of con- 
struction this plant is at the present time ?”’ 

“Tt’s finished, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is still in process of construction, it 
has not earned a cent, and the interest on 
your bonds is still paid out of the money 
you paid in.” 

The visitor gasped. 
bargain.” 

Now at the time it was sold, that bond 
was, and is to-day, a bargain. The buyers, 
when the bonds were first sold, got a bonus 
of $500 stock with every $1,000 of bonds. 
The bonds are now worth about $950 and 
the stock is worth about $225. The cost to 
the original buyers was about $975 for both. 
When he learned these facts the visitor 
puzzled for a minute, then came to this con- 
clusion: 

“T guess I got the right thing, but I got 
it from the wrong man, didn’t I?” 

The second bond was somewhat similar. 
The ex-brick-maker described it in his own 
way: 

“Tt’s still in the fire, I guess.’’ 

It is. He paid for it cash, $985, and 
interest. It pays its interest. The power 
company is a good prospect. It is, however, 
located in a section of the country where 
there are to-day few industries using power 
of any sort, for coal is very high there. The 
power is there — always has been — and 


“T thought it was a 
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the promoters of the power company believe 
that with power cheap a great manufactur- 
ing development will take place. In fact, 
they have many contracts to furnish power 
to new plants that will start up. 

Yet the company is, strictly speaking, 
“in the fire.” When its construction is 
done and the industrial development has 
come, it may turn out to be very excellent; 
or it may not. 

Both these bonds are good enough securi- 
ties of their class. This particular buyer, 
however, got them from the wrong kind of 
a dealer. He believed, when he bought, 
that the companies had done their construc- 
tion, were earning money, and were solidly 
established. He was induced to regard the 
bonds as ‘“‘investments,’”’ and to ignore the 
fact that their ultimate value depended on 
certain future contingencies. 

He should have received with each of them 
a substantial bonus of stock. If a man 
when he buys a bond assumes some of the 
larger risks of the construction and operation 
of a plant or of a railroad or of any other 
industry, he ought to get a certain amount of 
stock to compensate him for that risk. The 
theory is that, since the stock will get all the 
profits over a certain limited amount, it is 
supposed to carry also all the risk. If the 
bondholder assumes some of the risk he also 
ought to get some of the profits, if there be 
any. 

As a result of his visit to New York the 
visitor is holding both his bonds; but he 
has determined that hereafter he will learn 
a great deal more about the bonds he buys. 
His banker, in the case of the two power 
bonds and the one industrial, belongs in the 
third or fourth class of retail bond-dealers. 
He filled his orders by taking bonds from the 
big retail dealers, keeping a small amount 
of cash as commission and putting the 
“bonus” in his pocket. He is probably not 
dishonest; but his customers always pay high 
for their bonds and stocks. 

This buyer, like many thousands of others 
all over the country, is just learning how to 
buy public-utility bonds. A “public utility” 
is a bond that represents the property and 
good-will of a company organized to supply 
service to the public. It may be gas, elec- 
tric-light, water, street transportation, power, 
or even heat. It is to-day the biggest active 
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class of securities for the people outside 
of the standard railroad bonds and possibly 
real-estate mortgages. 

Ten years ago, the most conservative of 
the banking houses of New York and Boston 
and Philadelphia sold such bonds only with 
much hesitation. They were new in those 
days. Now everybody handles them. You 
can buy them from the most hide-bound 
banking houses in the United States. In 
fact, many of the very best banking houses 
in the bond business now make most of their 
profits out of such bonds and deal in the 
standard old railroad bonds more as an 
advertisement than anything else. 

Naturally the prejudice against public- 
utility bonds dies hard; but it is dying, 
and it ought to die. Many of the street- 
railway and electric-light bonds of ten 
years ago—called speculative at that 
time — are already underlying bonds, with 
millions of other bonds and _ paid-in 
stock now standing behind them. These 
old bonds are very good securities. A 
man who owns them may be very com- 
fortable indeed and never worry about his 
interest payments. 

Right now there are dozens of issues of 
power and electric-light bonds sold to the 
public. Some of them belong to the estab- 
lished class; but most of them are in their 
early stages. A buyer should discriminate 
very carefully. If he has the right kind of 
a banker he will get a fair judgment from 
him; for an honest banker does not sell bonds 
on a plant under construction as if they were 
bonds of finished projects. He points out 
how long it will be before the plant is fin- 
ished. He tells how many factories are ready 
to buy power. He tells how many other 
factories are going to be built — so far as he 
knows. He does not talk wildly and with 
enthusiasm about future customers for the 
plant as though they were already standing 
around with signed contracts, waiting only 
for the electric current. 

The main thing in making this kind of an 
investment is to “buy right.”” You can 
buy standard railroad bonds from a bucket 
shop, if you like, provided you pay cash. 
You can sell them, if you ever wish to, 
through any banker you happen to meet — 
provided, again, you see that you get the 
money right away. But if you buy public- 
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utility bonds from “any-old-firm” you will 
search the world in vain for somebody to sell 
them for you after the “any-old-firm” has 
disappeared, or moved on to another section 
of the country, or taken all your money that 
it thinks it can get. You may then hear 
the well-worn phrase: “ We are not bidding. 
We are selling the bonds, not buying them.” 

Ordinary common sense will guide the 
buyer in this field as well as in the railroad 
bond field. Ifa man wants to get 5 per cent. 
on his investments to make up for the 
increased cost of living, I should pick out for 
him the public-utility bonds of the better 
classes. They are safer than second or 
third mortgages of the weaker railroad com- 
panies, and you have to go quite a way down 
the railroad list, these days, to get 5 per cent. 
on your investments. 

In return for the higher rate, you ought to 
understand that you have to sacrifice one 
of two things: safety of principal and inter- 
est, or quick marketability. 

Nine men out of ten would rather give 
up some of the quick marketability of the 
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listed bond than to give up safety. In the 
public-utility field —the better classes of 
such bonds — you give up only a certain 
part of the marketability. Most of the 
reputable houses that handle such bonds 
provide also a fairly good market for them, 
and are willing to take them back, in nor- 
mal times, at a regular market price. 

Further down the list, you get a still 
larger income, less marketability, and, in 
many cases, less safety. Still further down, 
you leave the investment field entirely and 
get a purely speculative bond that cannot 
be sold and that has little guaranty of safety, 
no matter how good its speculative chances 
may be. 

Don’t forget our visitor’s simile of the 
bricks that are still “in the fire.” If you 
buy bricks before they are finished, or bonds 
on plants that have their destiny yet to work 
out, be sure you get them at prices or under 
conditions that insure you something to 
balance your risk; and don’t whine if you 
have to wait for a while for the fire to cool 
down. in Be 


IS YOUR BANK VAULT REALLY 
INSURED? 


N THE year 1909, 107 American 
| banks were the victims of hold-ups 
and burglaries, and the money loss 

was $159,000. 

Under the circumstances, it is well worth 
while for every banker to discover whether 
or not his vaults are really insured against 
violence. Most bankers carry insurance, 
and will answer off-hand that they are well 
protected. But are they? 

Perhaps the most celebrated bank-rob- 
bery incident in recent history will serve best 
to illustrate the fact that a burglary policy 
locked up somewhere is not always a real 
insurance against bank loss. 

The bank cashier in a Kentucky town was 
a friend of the central telephone operator. 
The operator wished to take his sweet- 
heart to a village party, and he asked 
the cashier to come up and take charge 


during the early evening. The cashier 
locked up the bank, went upstairs to 
the telephone exchange, and became, pro 
tem, a telephone operator. A friend 
dropped in. Along about ten p. m. the 
operator came back, and the three friends 
sat and talked. 

Two men came through the door, wear- 
ing masks. At the point of a revolver, the 
three unlucky friends lined up against the 
wall, and one of the intruders went through 
the pockets of the cashier. He found the 
key of the bank. The other two men were 
then bound and gagged. The cashier was 
forced to conduct the robbers to the bank, 
open the doors, find a lamp, and light it. 
The vault door was opened in a similar 
way. The safe stood exposed to view. It 
was guarded by a combination lock, not 
the more modern time-lock. 
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They told the cashier to open it. He 
demurred. They made initial preparations 
to blow it open, proposing to use the body 
of the cashier as a pad to deaden the noise 
of the explosion. The cashier thought it 
over and decided to meet the demand. 
He opened the safe. Several thousand 
dollars in cash and specie rewarded the raid. 
The robbers bound and gagged the cashier 
and left him upstairs, with his two compan- 
ions, to meditate upon the stirring events 
of the evening. They got away with the 
loot. 

The bank, of course, put in a claim for 
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had paid premiums for. They took it into 
court to find out. 

The judge in the circuit-court found for 
the bank. He held that the robbers had 
used both force and tools, as provided in the 
contract. They had applied force to the 
cashier to make him open the doors; and 
the cashier himself was the “tool” of the 
robbers! 

Somewhat astonished, but thankful that 
the cashier was not also considered an 
explosive, the insurance company took an 
appeal. The higher courts were more 
literal, The ultimate decision was to the 
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its insurance. The company met the de- 
mand by citing the conditions of the contract. 

The bank, it appeared, was insured 
against loss “in consequence of the felonious 
abstraction of money and securities from the 
safe by any person or persons who shall 
have made entry into such safe by the use 
of tools or explosives directly thereupon,” 
and against loss by robbery or hold-up pro- 
vided that at the time the regular force of 
the bank was at work in the bank. 

Clearly, it seemed, these provisions did 
not apply to the case in point. The bank 
people, however, wanted to know what they 


effect that the bank could not recover, as the 
contract evidently meant to specify the use 
of “burglar’s tools or explosives,” and not 
duress applied to a man. ‘The case stirred 
up the banking world to an astonishing 
degree. The Journal of the American 
Bankers’ Association made it the basis of 
a propaganda for a new form of burglary 
policy that would really cover a few of the 
losses suffered at the hands of burglars. 

In most of the up-to-date burglary policies 
issued to banks to-day, there is a new clause 
covering such hold-ups as the one that is 
recorded here. The premium for such a 
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policy, however, is higher than for a policy 
without it, if the bank is not equipped with 
a time-lock. Similarly there are many 
policies written to-day by standard com- 
panies that cover losses by daylight hold-up, 
in spite of the fact that some of the staff 
may be out of the bank. Since it is a matter 
of simple common sense to figure that rob- 
bers raiding a bank in broad daylight would 
be most likely to choose the hour when there 
are fewest men in the bank, the utter folly 
of failing to get a policy that offers this safe- 
guard should be evident to anyone. 

Yet there are thousands of banks all over 
this country that are paying insurance pre- 
miums to-day on policies that guard against 
nothing except “entry by tools or explo- 
sives,”’ or hold-up while the whole force is at 
work. Is your bank one of them? Why 
not look up the policy and find out? 

Here is a tale of the Middle West that 
ought to make some people think: The 
directors of a new bank instructed the 
cashier to get burglary insurance on the 
vault and safe and contents. He knew very 
little about bank insurance, or any other 
kind. He called up his friend, the local 
insurance agent, and asked him whether 
he could get it. Few bank policies ever 
passed through this agent’s hands; but he 
wrote to the company here presented, and 
finally turned up with a list of questions 
about the equipment and safeguards of the 
bank. 

The cashier went around with a tape- 
measure, filled in the blanks that asked for 
sizes, and felt that he had done his duty in 
that line. The blanks concerning the 
equipment did not bother him. A certain 
door was hard, and shone like polished steel. 
It went into the list as “solid steel.” 

When, a few months later, the bank was 
entered and robbed, with all the necessary 
concomitants of force and violent entry, 
the cashier felt quite comfortable. The 
bank filed its claim for recovery. The 
insurance company sent a man to look over 
the place, armed with the list of questions 
and the cashier’s answers. 

When he came to that “solid-steel’’ door 
he smiled, and presently went away, quite 
happy. Then the bank received a letter 
from the company to the effect that liability 
was denied because the alleged door of 


- burglary. 
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solid steel was merely a fireproof door of 
polished sheet-iron filled with concrete 
and offered no resistance to the burglars at 
all. The cashier looked at it, and learned 
something about doors and burglary insur- 
ance all at the same time. 

The upshot of the whole affair was a 
larger lesson. His particular policy, he 
found, was voided by the mistakes he had 
made. Other policies, he discovered, pro- 
vided that in the case of such mistakes the 
policy is not voided, but only partially 
voided. ‘The policy still holds good for as 
much insurance as would have been obtained 
for the same premium if the true description 
had been given. 

It cost this particular bank several thou- 
sand dollars to find out what a real burglary- 
insurance policy is. It ought to cost very 
little. The records of the companies are 
well known among the insurance agents 
and brokers of the larger cities, and it is no 
defense to plead ignorance or innocence 
as an excuse after a burglary. 

“T thought that I was insured,” said a 
bank president, who was a victim in 1906, 
“but I found out that I was merely a con- 
tributor to the dividend fund of an insur- 
ance company.” 

Actually, he was not liable to his depos- 
itors or his stockholders on account of his 
ignorance of the terms of his policy; but 
morally he was guilty of “contributory 
negligence” in the matter of the loss of 
$2,000-odd met with by his bank. 

This article is not an essay on bank 
It does not pretend to list the 
ways in which a bank-burglary policy may 
be voided, evaded, or partially invalidated. 
All that it aims to do is to raise in the mind 
of every bank officer into whose hands it 
falls the simple question: 

“Ts my vault really insured ?” 

If you are not dead sure, after you have 
dug your policy out of the safe place where 
you put it without reading it when it came 
to you, write to an intelligent insurance 
broker, or to one of the bigger agencies that 
handle policies of many companies — or, 
if you like, to THE WorLp’s Work. It 
is just as well to find out before you are 
numbered with the victims when the new 
detective agency makes its report next 
September. 














THE PRESIDENT AT WORK 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE SCENES OF WHICH MR. TAFT IS THE CENTRE AS HE BUS- 
IES HIMSELF AT HIS BIG JOB—TEMPERAMENT OF THE MAN REVEALED IN 
CROWDED DAYS AT THE WHITE HOUSE—HOW, BELIEVING HIMSELF MISUNDER- 
STOOD BY THE PEOPLE, A SINCERE PRESIDENT SMILES AND GOES HIS WAY 


BY 


WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


(AUTHOR OF “A WEEK IN THE WHITE HOUSE WITH THEODORE ROOSEVELT’’) 


so smilingly, with such unfailing good 

humor, such alacrity, such a spring 
of welcome toward each new phase of the 
job as it presents itself, that you say to 
yourself “The man is at play.” 

He isn’t, quite. Later, you come to know 
that he feels, feels keenly, the responsibilities 
of his office; that he grieves, grieves deeply, 
over the misapprehensions which somehow 
have fallen upon his best endeavors; that 
sometimes he even doubts his fitness for a 
post which seems to require not so much 
a concern to serve as a vulgar eagerness to 
please. There are episodes every day that 
distress him; a man of instinctive sympathy, 
he takes much to heart the individual trage- 
dies that he is constantly appealed to 
interpose in, like a remedial Fate. There 
are things, a dozen times a day, which it must 
sadden him to have to refuse. There are 
plenty of things to anger him, that do anger 
him; when he hears ascribed to him motives 
which he couldn’t possibly harbor for a 
second, there mounts, I think, in the Taft 
breast a hot anger that a less virile man 
couldn’t feel. 

Yet he is good-humored always, sunny 
always. His cheerfulness— this is very 
clear, after a while — is the cheerfulness 
of a good conscience. His is a nature which 
has disciplined itself to go ahead and do 
the work that has to be done without regard 
to praise or blame. 

I have enjoyed the privilege and honor 
of observing President Taft at his work. 
During the greater part of a busy week, the 
President allowed me to sit by his side in 
his office at the White House while he 
received visitors and transacted business. 


[ doesn’t look like work. It is done 


Inevitably I was witness to a succession of 
scenes which were not merely of extraor- 
dinary interest in themselves, but were 
amazingly revealing as to the compelling 
motives of the chief actor in them. The 
revelation was such that I can see no reason 
why the President should object to its being 
imparted to the public. Mr. Taft is a man 
who underrates publicity, though publicity 
could do much for him. He will be per- 
fectly indifferent whether his visitor tells or 
does not tell what he saw — indifferent 
whether the telling be sympathetic or critical. 


IN THE PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 


The setting is one of more dignity than 
any previous President has enjoyed. The 
executive offices have been generously en- 
larged. There are commodious waiting 
rooms and ample lobbies. The President’s 
private office is now an oval chamber in 
olive-green and white, with some archi- 
tectural grace marking the Georgian 
fireplace, the windows (their curtains 
embroidered with the national arms and 
crest), and four doors — which invariably 
puzzle callers unfamiliar with the geog- 
raphy of the place. On the walls are just 
two pictures: a photograph of Mr. Roose- 
velt, outraging taste in a garish gilt frame, 
and a painting of President Taft’s father, 
looking like the mellow statesman that 
he was. Half encircling the room are set-in 
bookcases, the eight doors of which reflect 
eight images of gesticulating Congressmen. 
An echo inhabits the chamber — as often 
is the case with oval rooms — frequently 
conveying the whispers of cautious visitors 
in megaphone utterance to ears _ thirty 
feet away. 
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The President would be satisfied to see 
his visitors in a public whispering gallery, 
but most of them think that they have 
private and confidential communications 
to make, and some now and then succeed 
in luring him to the adjoining Cabinet 
Room, through the open door of which the 
President’s voice is heard speaking more 
loudly than ever. Mr. Taft has never 
learned to whisper. For the most part, he 
gives audience sitting at his desk or standing 
in the centre of the room. ‘The expression 
“gives audience”? may not be a republican 
one, but it best describes what the President 
does. Mr. Taft is a good listener. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s accomplishments — lay in an- 
other direction. 

The President gets up about seven o’clock. 
He exercises, breakfasts, reads the Wash- 
ington Post and the New York Tribune and 
glances at the first page of the New York 
Times and the Sun. At 9.30 or 10 o’clock 
he walks by his private passage to the 
executive offices. 

On his desk the President finds a list of 
his appointments for the day, the letters 
which demand immediate personal attention, 
and half a dozen more newspapers. On 
top always lies the Charleston News and 
Courier; the President is particularly fond 
of the pungent style of Mr. Hemphill, who 
is just taking charge of a Richmond paper, 
Mr. Taft is not a great newspaper reader, 
but what papers he does read he reads in 
their original state. No clippings are sub- 
mitted to him. 

The morning letters rarely number more 
than a dozen. He disposes of them in a 
few minutes. He dictates swiftly, steadily, 
his eyes on the floor, never changing a word. 
Mr. Taft used to hesitate, correct, and 
revise a good deal, especially when dictating 
speeches. He has acquired the habit of 
making his first dictation generally final. 
For one letter which has to be submitted to 
the President, Mr. Carpenter, the Secretary 
of the President, answers ten. But the 
President signs nothing, except purely formal 
notes, which he has not himself composed. 


THE GENERAL LEVEE 


The first appointments are fixed for ten 
o’clock. For a few minutes before that 
hour, however, the doors are opened for 
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a general reception. At this from fifty 
to two hundred people pass rapidly through 
the office. Each has a grasp of the Presi- 
dent’s hand and a word. 

It is a case of all sorts and conditions of 
men. They come from every state of the 
Union, from the ends of the earth and the 
islands of the sea. Most of them are con- 
scious of an experience to be ever remem- 
bered and to talk of. Those from the 
South and West, in particular, are mani- 
festly exalted with patriotic sentiments as 
they clasp the warm hand and look into the 
sunny eyes. Everybody goes off smiling. 

“Not ninety, surely!’ exclaimed the 
President as he greeted a venerable gentle- 
woman whose son had mentioned her age. 

“No, I shall be ten years younger from 
this hour,”’ was the instant rejoinder. 

Behind her come a group of half a dozen 
nice-looking schoolboys from Philadelphia. 
They tell the President that they are “doing 
the sights of Washington.” 

“Go to the Capitol, young gentlemen,” 
the President advises. “Sit in the gallery 
a while and listen. You will hear debates 
on great subjects, and you will see — well, 
I hardly like to tell you that you will see 
what one of your Philadelphia citizens, 
Wayne MacVeagh, used to say might be 
seen there. Mr. MacVeagh used in this 
connection to recite the instruction given 
by Count Oxenstern when he sent his son 
out on ‘the grand tour’: ‘Go, my son,’ he 
said, ‘and observe with what lack of wisdom 
the States of the world are governed.’” 
The President’s smile neutralized the ap- 
parent bitterness of the remark. 

Travelers from Europe, authors with 
books to leave, clergymen and editors, 
young ladies’ schools, have their swift 
turns. “What building is this?” stage- 
whispers a pretty miss. Poor child! She 
has been dragged about her country’s capital 
till she doesn’t know the White House from 
the Census Bureau. A Negro thanks the 
President effusively for a speech he had 
made the night before at a meeting to raise 
funds for Wilberforce University. The 
President is curious as to the amount of the 
collection. ‘Consid’able, sah, consid’able,” 
was the noncommittal answer. “I sup- 
pose that means you got your hat back, 
anyhow,” laughed the big patron. 
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As a rule, ten minutes sees the public 
procession disposed of and the doors closed, 
to open only for those favored ones for 
whom engagements have been made. 


ENTER ALDRICH AND BOUTELL 


The day begins with Senator Lodge, 
who comes to report action of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. Senator 
Beveridge is on hand early — the Senior 
Senator from Indiana always comes early. 
Senator Aldrich is closeted with the Presi- 
dent for a minute and a half; he assures 
the President that the Administration Inter- 
state Commerce Bill will be given the 
right-of-way the minute that appropriations 
are disposed of. Senator Smoot follows 
him; he wants a little advice about the 
amendment which he has offered and which 
the Administration is willing to accept. 
Then comes Representative Boutell of 
Illinois. 

“Ho, Boanerges of Protection!” is the 
greeting he gets. And the Apostle of 
Protection begins a harangue on the beauties 
of the Payne Tariff. Those were beautiful 
figures, he says, triumphant figures, that 
he had prepared for the President, setting 
forth the benefits vouchsafed the country 
by this great work of the Republican party. 
He wants to submit some other figures — 
an analysis of the reductions made by the 
new law without considering silks and 
liquors. He calls the President’s attention 
to the attitude of the Chicago newspapers. 
It is all due to their advertisers, particularly 
the department stores. ‘These embodiments 
of iniquity won’t allow the Chicago papers 
to publish an honest statement about the 
tariff. One Chicago correspondent pre- 
pared and sent in a true account of the 
effects of the Payne-Aldrich Law, showing 
it to be the most scientific, just, and benef- 
icent revenue act ever passed. His dis- 
patch was returned, and he was instructed 
to send what his newspaper wanted, and 
nothing else. So says Mr. Boutell. 

The Illinois Congressman impresses it 
on the President that Chicago needs a lesson 
from headquarters. The President is going 
out; won’t he give Chicago the straight 
goods? Mr. Boutell knows what the 
straight goods is: ‘‘ We Republicans must 
stand by the tariff settlement; it would be 
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traitorous to apologize for it in any par- 
ticular. It is ours, and we must be proud 
of it. It is the best revenue producer ever 
put on the statute books. The cost of 
living is a result of our national prosperity. 
The tariff has not caused it. It is a world- 
wide phenomenon. The country never 
enjoyed such prosperity, and it is the 
Republican party and the Republican tariff 
that did it.” 

Thus are the not-unfamiliar echoes awak- 
ened by the Son of Thunder. 

President Taft is a good listener, even 
when he does not need to be convinced. 


CONFERRING WITH CONGRESSMEN 


President Taft is keenly interested in 
what is going on at the other end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. With Senators and 
Representatives he freely discusses the 
measures under consideration. At this 
moment the Railroad Bill is the centre of 
legislative interest. Several Senators call 
for enlightenment as to the purposes of the 
bill and the Administration’s willingness 
to accept amendments. Mr. Taft makes 
it clear that he is not insisting on the bill in 
detail. He listens carefully to criticisms; in 
two cases he refers Senators to the Attorney- 
General for the draughting of proposed 
amendments. No, he wouldn’t particularly 
oppose a proposition to lodge in the hands 
of the President, instead of those of the 
Court, the power to order publications of 
rates; he does insist that the classification 
feature be retained. 

One Senator, suggesting an amendment, 
remarks: “This could do no harm, and 
would satisfy a certain public sentiment.” 

Mr. Taft takes fire. With immense 
vehemence he answers: 

“JT will do nothing to satisfy public 
sentiment. The bill may be altered to 
make it more effective, but I will have 
none of any provision worked in to pacify 
anybody. I am away past that. When 
I learn I’ve stirred up a new sort of criti- 
cism or a new set of critics, I feel a sort of 
gleeful satisfaction!” 


CONFESSIONS OF A PRESIDENT 


This is a note which you hear again and 
again. We have to do with a President 
who has but one concern, one motive, one 
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thought — the good of the country. He 
resents instantly and angrily any suggestion 
that he temporize with public sentiment. 
Public sentiment as it reaches Washington 
seems to him a thing unstable and artificial. 
In newspaper criticism he takes no stock. 
He puts his trust in the good friends around 
him and the consciousness of his own 
integrity. He has come —it is no secret 
that President Taft has come — to despair 
of popular applause or even of popular 
understanding. 

_ Here is a visitor who urges a campaign 
of publicity; he tells the President that 
all the country needs to bring it to his 
side again is a knowledge of his views and 
his purposes. The President could if he 
would command a far greater volume of 
publicity than can his enemies. He ought 
to expose the hypocrisy of the Insurgents, 
give the public the facts, beat a call to arms 
in defence of causes which might be lost 
because of the treason of the very men who 
are shouting loudest for them. 

President Taft says in substance: 

“What’s the use? I have resigned my- 
self to misunderstanding. I don’t say that 
I’m indifferent to public opinion, but 1 
have ceased to count on it or hope for it. 
I must wait for time and the results of my 
labors to vindicate me. They will do so. 
I have a profound and abiding faith in the 
people. Their final judgment will be right. 
But it will not be given till the results are 
clear — as they will be. 

“T don’t want any forced or any manu- 
factured sentiment in my favor. Besides, 
I don’t believe that anything I could do or 
say would contribute in the least to enlighten 
the public or to change its view. I simply 
can’t do that sort of thing, anyhow. That 
isn’t my method. They who know me 
know the single-minded purpose of my 
efforts for good laws and good administra- 
tion, and they know the hypocritical nature 
of most of the enmity my measures are 
meeting with. But I can’t undertake to 
enter into long explanations, which would 
do no good anyhow. 

“But I'll tell you what I can do and am 
going to do. fF have three more years in 
which to give the country the very best 
service I know how to give it, in my own 
way. There isn’t going to be much said 
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just now, but there are going to be things 
done, before the country gets through with 
me, that ought to insure a final judgment 
that I won’t be ashamed of.” 

“Surely more than three years, Mr. 
President,” interjected the visitor. ‘There 
is no reason why you shouldn’t serve the 
country a secondterm. The understanding 
will come long before the first term is over.” 

Mr. Taft seemed to reject the idea in- 
stantly and decisively. 

“No, three more years.” 


INSURGENTS AND MAGAZINES 


President Taft is amazingly frank in the 
expression of his views regarding measures 
and men and regarding his own aims. It 
is a fact that no President of recent years 
has been so little known as to his real 
personality and purposes. Yet no one has 
been readier “to give himself away” to 
all and sundry who approach him. Presi- 
dent Taft, as the country looks at him 
from afar, is no little of an enigma. Presi- 
dent Taft, seen and talked to, is as plain 
as day. 

Much that has been said about him he 
believes is unjust, uncharitable, or unin- 
formed. He does not believe that it repre- 
sents the country’s sober thoughts. He is 
certain that it doesn’t represent what the 
country will think when his record is com- 
plete. The burden of his thought is that 
the honesty and the wisdom of his intentions 
will be so fully vindicated by results that 
criticism will grow ashamed and silent. 
He felt when he took up the tariff that he 
would be visited with wrath as soon as any 
bill, no matter what, was made law. Mr. 
Taft believes that the activities of certain 
of the Insurgents, in Senate and House, 
have but one reason — namely, to embar- 
rass and toharass him. He believes the only 
result will be to frustrate, or at least to delay, 
legislation and to give the Democrats the 
next House. 

Talking with more than one visitor, the 
President expressed himself very freely on 
the subject of the attitude of the magazines 
and newspapers. Mr. Taft does not accept 
this criticism as sincerely made. He attri- 
butes the antagonism of the magazine 
writers chiefly to the demand for muck- 
rake copy. He feels it the more keenly 
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because the magazines are the recipients 
of what he calls a subsidy from the Post- 
office Department. It appears to him 
gross ingratitude for the periodical press 
to attack the Government which annually 
contributes millions of dollars to its support. 
Conscious of the rectitude of his purposes, 
he finds it impossible to understand how 
persons so well informed as are the political 
writers for the magazines and the corre- 
spondents of the daily papers can impugn his 
motives or give to political news the repre- 
sentations which he reads in the press. 


AS TO SPEAKER CANNON 


To a visitor who begged the President to 
give the country some assurance respecting 
his attitude toward the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, Mr. Taft replied: 

“T don’t think anything that I could say 
would persuade the country to understand 
me in this matter. What I am anxious 
about, anyhow, is not to be understood, but 
to get the work done that I want done. I 
suppose the public imagines that when I 
want to put a measure through Congress, 
all I have to do is to send across to the Capitol 
and say so. The fact is, of course, I have 
to use what influence I possess in the way 
that promises best. I have to use the 
machinery of the party. Mr. Cannon is 
the head of the party in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He is the head of the organi- 
zation. I have to work by means of the 
organization and of its head. I have need 
of the Speaker and of the votes of the 
organization, just as I may have need of 
the Insurgents. 

“When the country gets through with 
me, perhaps it will understand that. Mean- 
while, 1 just go ahead in my own way. 

“As for the Cannon question, it will 
settle itself. I don’t concern myself much 
about it. I have other things to think 
about.” (All this was said before the Con- 
gressional revolution of March 18th.) 

Those about President Taft have under- 
stood perfectly his attitude toward the 
Speaker. He has treated him with con- 
sideration because he has been a power in 


4. Congress and the head of one of the branches 


of the Government. He believes that he 
has been too promiscuously abused. But 
he probably hopes that his term as Speaker 
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will end with the present Congress. He is 
not responsible for Mr. Cannon’s position, 
and he believes that the duty of dealing with 
alleged abuses of the Speakership lies 
with the Congress and not with the Execu- 
tive. The President has felt that his 
business with Congress was not to reform 
it, but to get out of it all the legislation 
that he could. 

At the time of my visit to the White House, 
the President expressed himself as hopeful 
that the chief of the measures recommended 
by him to Congress would go through. 
His programme at this time included acts 
to regulate issuing of injunctions without 
notice; to authorize the President to make 
temporary withdrawals of areas of public 
lands; to authorize the sale of certificates 
against the reclamation fund; to establish 
postal savings banks; to amend the inter- 
state commerce law, and to confer separate 
statehood on Arizona and New Mexico. 

“Jim” Watson, late Republican whip 
in the House and later unsuccessful candi- 
date for Governor of Indiana, came in one 
day to confer on party conditions in the 
Hoosier State, and casually imparted his 
emphatic conviction that Arizona would 
send two Democratic Senators to Washing- 
ton. He did not succeed in shaking the 
President’s faith in Secretary Hitchcock’s 
assurance that the new state would be 
Republican. 

With his Congressional visitors the Presi- 
dent discusses measures as one man with 
another. His manner is earnest but always 
pleasant, his personality entirely captivating. 
Those who have seen and heard Mr. Taft 
on the platform have little conception of 
his personal winsomeness. He does not 
drive; he draws. The atmosphere about 
him is filled with sunlight and serenity. 
His soul is as open as his eye is limpid and 
clear. In him speak sincerity, conscious- 
ness, and indifference to everything but 
what he regards as public good. His zeal 
is not so much tempered with good nature 
as steadily enforced by it. 


DEALING WITH CANDIDATES 


“T entered on the Presidency,” the 
President said, as he discussed with General 
Streeter the possibility of finding a place 
for somebody from rock-ribbed New Hamp- 
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shire, ‘‘I entered on the Presidency under 
very peculiar conditions. No President 
was ever situated quite as I was in respect 
to patronage. Practically all the appointees 
of President Roosevelt were as much friends 
of mine as they were of the President who 
appointed them. I couldn’t ask them to 
step down, and there are very few unsug- 
gested resignations, I assure you. The 
result is that I have had few chances to 
make appointments. No President, I be- 
lieve, ever had so few places for his friends.” 

Replying to a criticism of an appointment, 
the President remarked somewhat sadly, 
“T am afraid I am not suited to this place. 
I confess I can’t take it much to heart 
who gets a collectorship or a_ post-office. 
One does the job about as well as another, 
and I don’t seem to be properly weighed 
down by the responsibility of having to make 
a choice.” 

In the filling of one class of offices, how- 
ever, President Taft is thoroughly interested. 
He was wrestling, during my week in Wash- 
ington, with the appointment of four or 
five Federal Judges. Delegations and 
candidates from Texas, northern Ohio, 
Maryland, come and go. The President 
impresses it upon all that he desires and 
seeks but one thing: namely, the best man 
who can be found and persuaded to take 
the place. He asks many direct and search- 
ing questions. Does the suggested candi- 
date stand at the head of his profession in 
his neighborhood ? 
What are the facts as to his health? What 
was the real truth about this or another 
episode of his career? Is he a college 
graduate? (This is always an early ques- 
tion.) A man of general culture, breadth 
of view? 

“T find no part of my work more diffi- 
cult,’ the President said to me at the close 
of a day almost entirely given up to the 
scrutiny of judicial candidates, “than this. 
It is hard to get at the facts. Friends of 
candidates always put their eulogies in 
general terms. When I ask particular 
questions, they can’t answer; they don’t 
know. 

“This is particularly the case with regard 
to Southern candidates, and the conditions 
are peculiarly hard in the South. Other 
things being equal, naturally I want to 
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Is he in active practice ? | 





appoint Republicans, but there’ are some 


districts where no Republican can be 


found of quite. the first rank.” 
DEFENSE OF THE CORPORATION LAWYER 


Two men from northern Ohio have 
appointments and are ushered in at the 
same moment. A doorkeeper isn’t infal- 
lible. One is a candidate, the other a 
friend of a rival candidate. I suspect it 
was a bit of Presidential humor which 
seemed to be unaware of the circumstance 
till they were seated side by side before the 
Executive desk. At all events, the situation 
inured to candor. 

I observe that the President seems more 
interested in what the friends of one candi- 
date say about the other aspirant than in 
what they say regarding the man they came 
to recommend. 

“What do you know about Judge G.?”’ 
he asks. 

“Never heard anything against him except 
that he has been a corporation lawyer.” 

The Taft smile slides off like magic, and 
the Taft eye lights up with fire. 

“Why shouldn’t he be? and why shouldn’t 
we get his services if we can, and take him 
away from the corporations? 

“There is a lot of thoughtless nonsense 
in the outcry against lawyers because they 
allow themselves to be employed by cor- 
porations. Corporations have the right, 
as anybody has, to employ the best talent 
in sight. That is no reason why the United 
States should not get the best talent for 
itself if it can. 

“There are two classes of lawyers: those 
who sell themselves, body and soul, to their 
employers; and those who perform to the 
best of their ability the duties of honest 
counsel to their clients, meanwhile keeping 
their own independence and self-respect, 
their own opinions as citizens. 

“What I want to know is which class does 
your man belong in? Corporation lawyer or 
not, is he an honest lawyer, a conscientious 
man, a good citizen of independent opinion 
and liberal outlook on life?” 

In a day not long past, the war veteran 
was the daily hero of the White House 
procession. The sun of military glory has 
set. To-day, the lawyer is the man who 
gets the best reception at the hands of the 
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country’s Chief Magistrate. There are 
plenty of them who come to get it, too. 
Every legal light whom an appearance 


before the Supreme Court or one of the 
Commissions brings to Washington gravi- 
tates to the White House on one excuse 
or another, but really because he wants to 
swap a legal yarn or two with “ Judge Taft.” 
He goes away with a new pride in his 
profession; usually with a new idea or two: 
the need of a general code, the tragedy of 
dilatory justice. 


THE .PRESIDENT AT WORK 
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which thus guards the enactments of the 
British Parliament. 

One busy morning the President could 
not refrain from devoting half an hour to 
discourse with a group of Judges. 

“T envy you gentlemen,” he said. “The joy 
of taking up a problem with absolute indiffer- 
ence to the result except to solve it on its 
merits is a joy which only a judge can know. 

“T envy you. I wish I were still in the 
midst of the happy experiences of my days 
on the Bench. They were days of what 
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With Mr. Fred W. Carpenter, Secretary to the President 


A young attorney detailed on the revision 
of the United States Statutes was discussing 
with the President some of the curious 
enactments cunningly tucked away in totally 
irrelevant laws — such as the prohibition 
of the sale of liquor in the Capitol. He 
turned to us and opened up on the subject 
of the need of a legal adviser to Congress, 
so that before a bill should be finally passed it 
might be studied by a specialist familiar 
with the body of Federal Statutes. The 
President referred to the legal committee 





would be called hard work. Very often I 
put in twelve hours of uninterrupted study. 
But I was never conscious of exhausted 
nerves. I did the very best that I could, 
and hoped that I was right, but remembered 
that if I had gone wrong, there was another 
judge who would correct me. So I let him 
walk the floor, and I went to bed.” 


Senator Elkins, who has come in great 
haste to discuss with the President a bill 
on which his Committee is going to act 
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that afternoon, has time to give his version 
of the story told at the death of Senator 
Platt regarding the delivery of the New 
York state delegation to Benjamin Harri- 
son in the Republican National Convention 
of 1888. Mr. Elkins knows what did 
happen better than any other living man. 


The ruddy-faced and bushy-browed Duke 
of West Virginia is conscious of nothing 
humorous in the detailing in the White House 


of the arrangements which made Mr. 
Harrison an inhabitant of the historic mansion. 

A Mr. White of Kentucky — Mr. White 
is as black as the ace of spades — intro- 
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duced by Senator Bradley and the entire 
Kentucky Republican delegation, wants to 
be appointed Minister to Hayti. 

“But I can’t do that,” responds the 
President. “Mr. Furness is as able a 
minister as we have in the corps. You 
know Mr. Furness, don’t you, Mr. White? 
He is a colored man, and you wouldn’t 
want me to call him home just to find you 
a place, would you, now?” 

Mr. White’s wandering eye answers that 
he is in no particular anxiety about the other 
colored brother’s fate. 

“Better not designate any particular 
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post. Just leave it to me. I had another 
colored man in here a while ago whom I 
offered to send as Secretary to Liberia. He 
didn’t accept, and that is open. We are 
going to have to take over some responsi- 
bility about Liberia, and I shall want several 
of your race to go out there. We’ll find 
something. I haven’t forgotten Kentucky.” 

The delegation’s spokesman makes a 
little speech on the importance of recogniz- 
ing the Republicans of the state. ‘“ Ken- 
tucky ought to be Republican,” Senator 
Bradley urges. ‘There are a lot of good 
Negroes in Kentucky. Everything looked 
very hopeful until this tobacco excitement 
came up.” 

“What’s the matter?” “inquires the 
President. 

“Well, they brought indictments against 
a lot of them. They didn’t use force; 
they just persuaded a planter to unload 
his tobacco after he had it loaded for ship- 
ment, and now they’ve indicted them. 
There are one hundred thousand of these 
tobacco growers, and fifty thousand of 
them are Republicans. I don’t know what 
the result will be for us.” 

The President laughs loud and _ long. 
He is especially interested in Republican 
progress in the South —no President was 
ever more so—but this turn of affairs 
“strikes him funny.” 

“So the Anti-Trust Law is beginning to 
work both ways!” he- exclaims, and lets the 
Kentuckians go. 

Ohio, too, is in a disturbing condition of 
affairs. Senator Dick is on hand to talk 
it over. He has a set of memoranda in his 
hand. First, there is the case of the post- 
master at Sandusky. The President thinks 
that there has been delay enough; he touches 
a button and dictates a note to the 
Postmaster-General, mentioning a name. 
“T believe that I will send this name in 
without waiting any longer. It seems 
pretty well agreed upon.” 

The President wants Senator Dick’s 
aid in restoring harmony and_ insuring 
Republican triumph in Ohio. It is curious 
how much harmonizing Ohio requires. 
Dick promises everything in his power. 
He will make a personal canvass of the state. 
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A PRESIDENTIAL OUTING AT A BALL-GAME 


A procession of New York Congressmen 
have a great deal to say to the President. 
New York state affairs are troubled and 
troubling. “Things are in a hell of a 
fix!” sighs the Vice-President as _ he 
waits a second for the President to free 
himself. 

Senator Jones of Washington gets the 


President into the Cabinet Room and 
urges the appointment as a United States 
District-Attorney of a man with the biblical, 
though unauspicious, name of Cain. 
Senator Kean of New Jersey presents 
a recommendation for the appointment of 
a New Jersey man as Commissioner to 
the Exposition of Arts in connection with 
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THE PRESIDENT AND HIS FAMILY 
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the Rome celebration of 1911. The recom- 
mendation, which comes from one of the 
editors of The Outlook, is written on the 
letter-head of that publication. The Presi- 
dent reads the names on the letter-head, 
gravely asks the Senator if the gentlemen 
named are constituents of his and if he can 
vouch for their good standing. Senator 
Kean replies that, with one exception, they 
are all his constituents, and that the good 
company in which he appears suggests that 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt is also a man of 
reputable character. 

The private burdens that are unloaded 
on the President’s broad shoulders are 
enormous. An army lieutenant who has 
had a fall from his horse and who con- 
tracted fever in the Philippines has come 
to a moment when he must be examined 
for promotion. He could never pass an 
examination. Personal friends of every 
friend of President Taft bring in the officer’s 
mother and make a plea for action in his 
behalf. A youth prospering at West Point 
has developed suspicious heart symptoms. 
His father, son of a former President of 
the United States, speeds to the White 
House and lays the case before the 
Commander-in-Chief. A letter is written 
directing the Army Department to take 
no action until a Johns Hopkins specialist 
has reported. A modest colonel, ranking 
first in seniority and third in rank in his 
grade, with recommendations from every 
brigadier under whom he has served, has 
not been recommended for promotion. 
The son of an old crony of Mr. Taft turns 
up with a plea. The widow of an old 
civil servant who committed suicide, leaving 
his family in poverty, must be looked after. 
But there is not a single vacancy outside of 
the classified service. 

Of course these things ought never to come 
to the President at all. But what is to be 
done when a Senator or a near friend brings 
them up? A President’s day is thus loaded 
with a multitude of private sorrows and 
needs. Mr. Taft feels them; it is easy to 
remark how deeply his sympathy is enlisted 
by the little personal story. The office which 
he holds was created, however, not to deal 
with individual tragedies, but to take a 
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THE PRESIDENT AS A TRAVELING MAN 


Since his inauguration, President Taft has traveled more than 30,000 miles 


directing part in the great national and 
international drama. 


Somewhat such, then, are the scenes 
which attend President Taft in the execution 
of his duties in the White House. When 
he is in Washington, the hours of a long 
morning are devoted invariably to public 
work. For the rest of the day he is, of 
course, by no means free, but now he goes 
into retirement and labors on, often quite 
alone. The President’s luncheon hour is 
1.30, but more often than not it is 2.30 
before he sits down at the table. 

The afternoon is usually free from appoint- 
ments, except that on Tuesdays and Fridays 
(Cabinet days) members of the Diplomatic 
Corps are received in the White House, 
generally with an aide or two in attendance. 

The President returns to his office very 
soon after luncheon. Now he enjoys a 
few hours of uninterrupted work. He has 
commissions to sign, a mass of business to 
dispatch, plans to make, communications, 
speeches to compose. No one calls in the 
afternoon, except at the President’s request. 
At 5 o’clock he knocks off work and goes 
home or out for a walk or a drive. 





Mr. Taft goes out evenings more fre- 
quently than any other President of late. 
He enjoys the theatre and is often in atten- 
dance. Not infrequently, however, when 
he has a series of speeches or a message 
to prepare, he sends for a stenographer and 
works with him far into the night. 


The future will put the true assessment 
on the twenty-seventh President of the 
United States. It is true that the first year 
of his administration closed without the 
applause of the people. He expected nothing 
different, I think. Perhaps he expects 
too little of the future. He will proceed, 
I fancy, with the programme which he has 
laid out and the methods which seem best 
to him, whatever the popular feeling 
may be. 

President Taft’s place in history is by 
no means yet determined. As a _ con- 
temporary figure they do him injustice 
who see him otherwise than as a man 
of rare courage, of absolute and_ un- 
impeachable sincerity, doing a hard job 
with unflagging devotion, not undiscour- 
aged, certainly, but always with a true 
heart and a cheery face. 
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IN CUBA 


ON AN AMERICAN 
BATTLESHIP 


WITH ARMY OFFICERS 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 


WITH THE IMPERIAL 
HOUSEHOLD, JAPAN 


PASSENGER TRAVEL IN MANCHURIA BEFORE THE RAILROAD 








MANCHURIA’S STRATEGIC RAILROAD 


WHY 


THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT’S PROPOSAL 


TO BUY BACK FOR 


CHINA THE SOUTH MANCHURIAN LINE IS OPPOSED BY THE JAPANESE 


BY 


T. IYENAGA 


(PROFESSORIAL LECTURER IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO) 


HE South Manchurian Railway is 

not a mere business undertaking. 

With it have come to Japan cer- 

tain rights and privileges. These rights, 

privileges, and influence, together with the 

road, were bought by Japan at an enor- 

mous cost. It would be worse than idle, 

therefore, to deny that there are some con- 

siderations of political and strategic nature 

of first-rate importance connected with 
the holding of the railroad. 


The recent proposal of Secretary of State 
Knox to take the Manchurian Railroad 
out of international politics by China’s 
re-purchase of the road through the means 
of an International Syndicate is confronted 
with insuperable difficulties. That would 
mean the complete derangement of the 
existing status in Manchuria. That status 
from the American standpoint may not be 
all that could be desired. It might have 
been well, perhaps, had the Powers agreed 
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THE HUN BRIDGE ON THE SOUTH MANCHURIAN RAILROAD 


Where the Russians and the Japanese faced each other before the battle of Mukden 
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upon such a plan as the neutralization of 
the Manchurian railroads in the year 1903. 
At that time some of the Powers, including 
the United States, were loud in raising the 
cry of “wolf” in Manchuria, but took no 
measures to convert that voice into action. 
It might have been better still had China 
taken upon itself the résponsibility of pre- 
venting the complete “ Russification” of the 
Chinese Three Eastern Provinces. This, 
however, China did not and could not do. 
In that cause Japan risked all; and, with 
the moral and financial support of the United 
States and Great Britain, it restored Man- 
churia to China and insured the principle of 
open door and equal opportunity to all. 
But this was accomplished only after 
Japan had expended two billions of treasure 
and sacrificed the lives of 130,000 men. 
Is it not then just and proper that the nation 
which has sacrificed so much should enjoy 


THE GENERAL OFFICES OF THE RAILROAD AT DAIREN (DALNY) 





the reward of its labor? These fruits have 
been guaranteed by the Portsmouth Con- 
vention and the Peking Treaty of 1906, 
and other nations have also recognized 
the justice of Japan’s special rights and 
privileges. 

The insurmountable difficulty lies in this 
question: How would Japan’s vested inter- 
ests be safeguarded or adjusted? As for 
the financial phase of the question, the 
powerful international syndicate could settle 
it before breakfast. But other matters are 
not so easy of disposition, for they cannot 
be estimated in terms of dollars and cents. 
The Japanese people will justly resent 
the suggestion that the rights and privileges 
won by the blood of their fathers and 
brothers could be sold for money. 

In saying that considerations of strategic 
nature are also involved in the holding of 
the South Manchurian Railway, it is not 











THE SOUTH MANCHURIAN RAILROAD STATION AT DAIREN (DALNY) 
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THE OFFICE OF THE JAPANESE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
AT PORT ARTHUR 


meant that Japan will use it for offensive 
military purposes. This Japan promised 
not to do by a clause in the Portsmouth 
Treaty — “To exploit the railway in Man- 
churia exclusively for commercial and in- 
dustrial purposes, and in no wise for strategic 
purposes.”’ For the defense of the inter- 
ests secured, however, the holding of the 
South Manchurian Railway during the 
term of the concession is vital to Japan. 
To give a single instance, it is apparent to 
even the uninitiated in military affairs that 
the Kuantung territory would become com- 
pletely untenable if the South Manchurian 
Railway should fall into the hands of a 
hostile nation. ‘The enemy that could gain 
the command of the sea and amass its for- 
midable troops at the doors of the Kuan- 
tung territory would be able to starve to 
death Japan’s army of defense within a 











THE YAMATO HOTEL (OWNED BY THE SOUTH MAN- 
CHURIAN RAILROAD) AT DAIREN 


short time. For Japan to surrender the 
railroad would be to repeat the history 
of the retrocession of the Liaotung Penin- 
sula. It is tantamount to the giving up of 
Port Arthur and the leased territory before 
the life of its lease is ended. 

To avoid the recurrence of such a con- 
tingency, to prevent Manchuria from be- 
coming again the scene of warfare, is per- 
haps one of the chief aims of the American 
Secretary of State in his neutralization 
measure. But is it practicable? Has the 
millenium dawned upon us? Has the world 
grown wise enough to turn sword into 
ploughshare, cannon into rail? Not until 
then can the peace of the world be guar- 
anteed. Not until then can it be assured 
that the neutralization of Manchuria will 
not peradventure be blown to the winds, 
in case the Powers who are parties to the 











A STATION ON THE SOUTH MANCHURIAN RAILROAD 


The soldiers are a part of the 15,000 Japanese who patrol the railroad zone 
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neutralization scheme quarrel among them- 
selves. These considerations of self-pro- 
tection and the safeguarding of its interests 
will make Japan unwilling to part with 
the railroad at the present time. 

The explicit reasons which prompted the 
Japanese Government to decline the accept- 
ance of Secretary Knox’s proposal are beyond 
my knowledge, for I am only a private citizen 
of Japan. The fact that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment could not see its way to accept the 
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(13 miles), and to Chien-Chin-Chai (31 
miles). In addition, the Antung-Mukden 
line of narrow-gauge, constructed by the 
Japanese army during 1905 for military 
purposes, has also become a part of the sys- 
tem. The company is to-day converting 
the road to standard-gauge. 

The total mileage .of the South Man- 
churian Railway is at present 703 miles. 
It is comparable only with such a branch 
line of the Southern Pacific as that from 











THE NORTH TOMB, MUKDEN 


A centre of interest under the old régime in Manchuria 


American proposal argues that the Gov- 
ernment was in accord with the attitude of 
the nation toward the neutralization plan, 
which has shown an absolute unanimity on 
the point. 

The South Manchurian Railway is one 
of the few tangible assets Japan acquired 
as the results of its victory over Russia. 
The main line runs from Dairen (old 
Dalny) to Changchun, a distance of 438 
miles. It has branch lines to Port Arthur 
(32 miles), to Yingkou or New-Chwang 


San Francisco to Portland, or with such 
minor independent railroad systems as the 
Monon Route. Until the manifold inter- 
ests involved in it are considered, however, 
the proper importance of the railroad will 
not be appreciated. 


800 MILLION TONS OF COAL 
In connection with the road, Japan ob- 
tained “certain rights and privileges apper- 
taining thereto.” The most valuable of 
these rights is that of exploiting the coal 
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mines at Fushun and Yentai. This right 
was reaffirmed by the September Treaty of 
last year between China and Japan. The 
most conservative estimate of the coal field at 
Fushun places its resources at 800,000,000 
tons. The present daily output is about 
2,000 tons, but preparations are in progress 
to increase it to 6,000 tons per day. 

With the railroad Japan also acquired 
the lease of a strip of land along its route. 
The present area of this Railway Zone is 
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possession of the railroad, it authorized the 
organization of the South Manchurian 
Railroad Company, with a capital of 
$100,000,000, half of which was contributed 
by the Government in the form of property 
handed over to the Company — namely, 
the railroads already constructed, all prop- 
erty accessory to them, and the coal mines 
at Fushun and Yentai. In consideration 
of this transfer, the Government was to 
hold the shares representing one-half of the 
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THE JAPANESE CITY 
The Centre of Activity 


44,770 acres. Within this area Japan is 
entitled to take such proper measures as 
will contribute to the welfare and improve- 
ment of the inhabitants. For the protec- 
tion of the road Japan has further secured 
the right of stationing an average of one 
soldier every ten miles, so that about 15,000 
men are quartered in different places along 
the line. China has also granted to Japan 
the privilege of exemption from customs 
dues on all materials used for the road. 
When the Government of Japan took 
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OF DAIREN (DALNY) 
in the new Manchuria 

authorized capital of the company. Fur- 
ther, it was provided that the Japanese 
Government shall guarantee interest at 6 
per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital 
of the company for fifteen years after the 
registration of the organization, and that the 
subsidy with interest at 6 per cent. shall be 
made a liability of the company to the 
Government, repayable out of the excess 
of the company’s dividends above 10 per 
cent. per annum on all shares. When the 
subscription was opened, it was a thousand 
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A STREET IN THE MANCHURIAN CITY OF MUKDEN 


Which is located about half-way between Dairen and Changchun 





A STREET IN THE JAPANESE CITY OF DAIREN (DALNY) 


Which is only a short distance from Port Arthur 
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MANCHURIA’S STRATEGIC RAILROAD 


times over-subscribed. The Government’s 
$50,000,000 being regarded as paid-up, the 
actual subscribed capital of the company 
is now $60,000,000. During 1908, how- 
ever, the company floated a loan of 
$39,000,000 and in January of this year 
it was empowered to float another loan of 
double the subscribed sum. . 

Besides engaging in the main business of 
a common carrier, the company is empow- 
ered to engage in mining and marine 
transport; it may conduct electric works; it 
may sell on consignment the principal goods 
carried by rail, and carry on a warehousing 
business; and it may also build houses 
and administer the area belonging to the 
railroad. It is also empowered to make the 
necessary provisions for education, health, 
and engineering work within the Railway 
Zone, and to collect fees from the inhabi- 
tants thereof to defray the expenses. 


REBATES NECESSARY AT THE OUTSET 


Barely five years have has elapsed since 
the organization of the South Manchurian 
Railroad Company, yet “it has. passed 
through all the gamut of legitimate railway 
adversities and a storm of invective and 
abuse which would have swamped any or- 
dinary enterprise.’ Among the epithets 
applied to the company, the most wide- 
spread were those of “the wicked dis- 
criminator” and “the secret rebater.” 

That certain special rates were granted 
and that a system of rebate was adopted 
by the company is true; the company makes 
no secret of this. The so-called prefer- 
ential rate was, in the first place, the equal- 
ization of the freight-rate between Chang- 
chun and Dairen on the one hand, and 
between Changchun and New-Chwang on 
the other — although there is a difference 
of 135 miles between the two haulings. 
This policy of giving special rates to the 
shippers to Dairen seems to have been 
adopted simply to build up Dairen (Dalny), 
where the company has heavily invested in 
land, property, and other undertakings, 
just as some American railroad companies 
are doing to build up their terminals. 
Special rates were also granted to the 
shippers of kerosene oil and the chief 
agricultural products of Manchuria — beans, 
bean-cake, etc, 
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The rebates were given to those shippers 
who patronized the South Manchurian road 
to the amount of $50,000 a year. The rea- 
son for the adoption of the peculiarly Amer- 
ican system, and its final abolition on Sep- 
tember 30, 1909, will interest the United 
States, where the hated system “has made 
some prominent captains of industry 
‘undesirable citizens,’ and where the Sher- 
man Law keeps the rebaters hustling to 
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THE SOUTH MANCHURIAN RAILROAD 


devise new evasions.”’ This is the explana- 
tion given by the secretary of the company: 


“The rebate system was originally adopted 
as an expedient. In order to attract as great 
quantities of goods as possible to the railway 
as a channel of commerce, we offered the 
rebates to large shippers; and the results were as 
successful as desired. 

“New responsibilities created by the changed 
situation as the common carrier on the inter- 
national highway between the West and the 
East have confronted the company, and we 
have decided to meet them squarely in the 
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face, ready to assume full responsibilities 
for the goods in our custody. In order to do 
this the company must necessarily undertake 
the loading, unloading, and warehousing of 
goods under its general management, thereby 
depriving the forwarding agents of the major 
part of their business, and so crowding them 
out of the field of activity as middlemen. This 
will leave of those who could profit by the 
rebates only a few large shippers with immense 
financial backing, who can well afford to lose the 
benefit of the rebate system. ‘Thus the system 
will have lost any valid reason for its further re- 
tention, and it may well be put out of existence.” 

The company now runs_ semi-weekly 
express trains on the trunk-line from 
Dairen to Changchun, where it connects 
with the Russian Manchurian line, which 
makes its junction at Harbin with the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad. The company 
has also started a semi-weekly steamship 
service between Dairen and Shanghai. It 
has thus become possible to travel from 
London to Shanghai in little more than 
sixteen days— which is a new record. 
When the reconstruction of the Antung- 
Mukden line is completed, it will reduce 
the distance between London and Japan 
to about fourteen days. The South Man- 
churian Railway also connects at Mukden 
with the Imperial Railway of North China, 
which takes the traveler to Peking in twenty- 
six hours. 

The freight traffic is a more profitable 
source of revenue than the passenger traffic, 
for the road traverses one of the richest 
agricultural fields in the world. 
route are located most of the prosperous 
cities of Manchuria, and consequently the 
bulk of the population. 

Certain publicists and newspapers have 
charged the South Manchurian Railroad 
Company with being an agent for Japan’s 
monopoly of the Manchurian trade, thus 
indirectly accusing the Japanese Govern- 
ment of violating the principle of open door 
and equal opportunity to all. The accu- 
sation, as well as the defense, has become 
rather stale. Just grounds for the criti- 
cism there may have been during the 
military régime, or during the first years 
of administration of the company when it 
was striving to stand on its feet, when it 
was standardizing the road, and had an 
extremely meagre supply of freight cars and 
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locomotives — seventy cars for the whole 
road! No real foundation, however, exists 
to-day for the serious charge against the 
Japanese Government. Japan is living up 
to the principle of open door and equal 
opportunity to all with the best of intentions. 
Its late decision to open Port Arthur is an 
added evidence of Japan’s good faith. 


FOREIGN TRADERS BADLY HANDICAPPED 


It should be remembered that Japanese 
merchants have certain legitimate advan- 
tages over Europeans — for instance: 

(1) The proximity of the base of their 
supply, while foreigners have to cross 
thousands of miles of sea and land to deliver 
their goods to the Manchurian market. 

(2) The identity of their script and cus- 
toms with those of the Chinese, while 
foreigners are strangers to them. 

(3) Japanese are the greatest buyers of 
the Manchurian staple produce (beans), 
while foreigners do not figure much as 
buyers. 

(4) Japanese merchants have banking 
facilities through the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, which has established its branches 
in several centres of trade in Manchuria, 
while foreigners have banks only in New- 
Chwang and Mukden. 

(5) The expense of business establish- 
ments of Japanese merchants is less than 
that of foreign merchants. 

It would be strange if these advantages did 
not place the Japanese merchants in posi- 
tions of vantage in the Manchurian trade. 

Of the goods worth $9,717,000 which the 
South Manchurian Railroad bought from 
all countries (including Japan) during the 
one year ending March 31, 1908, its pur- 
chases from the United States amounted to 
$6,580,060, almost two-thirds of the whole 
amount. Of the total imports ($33,286,000) 
into Manchuria through the port of Dairen 
from April, 1907, to March, 1909, the supply 
of the South Manchurian Railroad Company 
amounted to $27,419,000, of which its pur- 
chase from the United States was $16,705,000, 
more than one-half of the total imports. 

Although the export of certain articles 


from this country to the Manchurian markets , 
may have decreased —for instance, cot- 


ton yarns — the trade of the United States 
with Manchuria shows a constant increase. 
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THE LOOPS AND SPIRALS THAT ROB “THE BIG HILL” OF ITS TERRORS 
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£68 PASSING OF “THE BIG HILL” 


EIGHT MILES OF STEEP CANADIAN PACIFIC TRACK THAT NO 
LONGER REQUIRE FOUR BIG ENGINES TO HAUL ONE TRAIN—A 
SERIES OF LOOPS AND SPIRALS TO AVOID A DANGEROUS GRADE 


BY 


CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 


(AUTHOR OF “‘ WHEN RAILROADS WERE NEW?) 


FTER two years of hard work by a 
small army of laborers and the 
expenditure of $1,270,000, “The 

Big Hill” of British Columbia has been 
robbed of the renown that it bore unchal- 
lenged for more than twenty-three years as 
the worst bit of standard-gage railroad on 
earth. The Canadian Pacific is now using 
its new line, which takes the place of that 
part of the old road which is known off- 
cially both as “The Big Hill” and “The 
Kicking Horse Grade,” between Hector, 
B. C. (2,379 miles west of Montreal) and 
Field. 

Instead of crawling down a serpentine, 
steel toboggan-slide four miles long, with 
an incline of 237 feet to the mile and curves 
of 11.5 degrees, at a speed rigidly restricted 
to eight miles per hour for passenger-trains 
and six miles per hour for freight-trains, 
with a tantalizing uncertainty whether they 
ever would reach the bottom or not, trans- 
continental trains now trundle over eight 
miles of ordinary track with a gradient of 
only 116 feet to the mile and curves no 
sharper than to degrees. 

The new line zigzags down the side of 
Mount Stephen in three loops instead of 
taking a single plunge, as the old line did, 


disappearing in a spiral tunnel in the 
depths of which it turns completely around; 
emerging forty-eight feet below the en- 
trance, it retraces its course at a lower level 
to another spiral tunnel, in which it again 
turns almost a complete circle, and doubles 
back on its original course at a still lower 
level to rejoin at last the old line below its 
steepest grades. Taken altogether, the 
Hector-Field grade reduction is a wonderful 
piece of engineering; but engineers per- 
form so many marvels nowadays that they 
no longer confer distinction. Nobody will 
have any thrilling tales to tell of the new 
line down the western slope of the Canadian 
Rockies, but the memory of the Big Hill 
will live in tradition until railroads are no 
more. 

If an ill-tempered cayuse had not tried to 
kill Dr. (afterward Sir James) Hector, the 
Big Hill might never have been known to 
fame. While on an exploring expedition 
more than half a century-ago, Hector had 
crossed the continental divide and was 
searching for a way down the western slope 
when he incautiously passed within reach 
of the cayuse’s heels. The brute kicked 
him, breaking three ribs and apparently 
killing him. His Indians dug a grave for 
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the explorer on the brink of a mountain 
torrent, but before they could get him into 
it he revived sufficiently to protest against 
immediate burial. 

When he was able to travel, Hector ex- 
plored the stream on the banks of which 
his last resting-place had been chosen, 
and discovered the practical route that 
he had hitherto sought in vain. In recog- 
nition of the instrumentality that had made 
possible the discovery of the pass, Hector 
immortalized the cayuse by naming the 
stream in its honor — “Kicking Horse 
River.” 

Later the Hudson Bay Company made a 
trail (still plainly to be seen) on Hector’s 
route, which became its main road to the 
valley of the Columbia. Still later on, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, on the 
theory that a railroad should be able to get 
down any hill that a river or a dog-train 
could descend, laid its rails down the 
eight miles of declivity from Wapti Lake 
to the base of Mount Stephen, or be- 
tween the present stations of Hector 
and Field, B. C. Soon afterward the 
company claimed to have completed the 
Canadian transcontinental railroad by 
driving the last spike at Craigellachie, on 
November 7, 1885. 

This claim, however, was disputed by the 
Canadian Government which, having under- 
taken to pay a subsidy of $25,000,000 and 
25,000,000 acres of land for the building of 


the road, asserted the right to say when it . 


was finished. The Government pointed 
out that, whereas the agreement with the 
company stipulated that the maximum 
grade should nowhere exceed 3 per cent., 
the grade on the Big Hill was 4.5 per 
cent. for more than three miles and from 
3.5 to 4 per cent. the rest of the way; 
it therefore refused to admit that any 
railroad had been built on the Big Hill 
or to pay any subsidy for that particular 
eight miles. 

On the other hand, the Canadian Pacific 
had strained its resources to the utmost to 
get the road through. No better route was 
known; and even if there had been, the com- 
pany could not have raised another dollar 
‘to build a road upon it. Under the cir- 
cumstances there was nothing to do but to 
abandon the undertaking altogether or to 
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run trains over eight miles of track that did 
not exist — at least, officially. 


THE WRECK OF THE FIRST TRAIN 


The company chose the latter alternative; 
but many a time afterward the operating 
staff fervently regretted that the other horn 
of the dilemma had not been taken. The 
first train that tried to descend Big Hill — 
a construction outfit consisting of two 
engines and three flat-cars—ran away, 
climbed the rail at a curve, plunged down to 
the river below, and killed three men. For 
the next twenty-three years the Big Hill 
was one long nightmare for the whole oper- 
ating department; all the different kinds of 
trouble known to happen on a railroad, 
together with new varieties never heard of 
elsewhere, continually occurred in spite 
of the most stringent precautions. 

To begin with, there was the difficulty 
of operating trains over a bit of road that 
required four locomotives to do the work 
of one. This gave each train four chances 
for delay through engine failure to one that 
it would have had if but a single engine 
had been required. In winter, when the 
temperature often sank to 4o degrees below 
zero, and the arctic winds from off the great 
Yoho ice-fields howled down the valley 
and covered the mountain-side with enor- 
mous drifts of hard, dry snow, the dif- 
ficulties of moving trains on the Big Hill 
were multiplied. 

However, the Big Hill was rarely depen- 
dent upon anything so lacking in pictur- 
esqueness as an engine-failure or a snow- 
storm to furnishexcitement. It was counted 
a dull day when something as original as it 
was startling did not happen. 


DAD AMES LOSES A SNOW-PLOW 


It was here that Engineer Dad Ames 
achieved the truly remarkable feat of los- 
ing a snow-plow. Any one who has ever 
seen a wing-plow will concede that some- 
thing akin to genius would be required to 
lose such an unwieldy piece of property, 
for it weighs about forty tons, is about the 
size of a box-car, and has wings that cut 
a swath sixteen feet wide through the 
snow-drifts. 

Dad started up the Hill with Tommy 
Cod Conger as lookout in the cupola of the 
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snow-plow and the usual crew inside to work 
the wings and the flanger. He bowled 
along at the usual speed for a couple of 
miles, with the usual clouds of snow flung 
back against the cab windows and obscuring 
the view. He knew by instinct when he 
reached the tunnel, two miles and a quarter 
from Field, and there he eased up on the 
throttle and the cut-off. When he emerged 
from the tunnel he ‘dropped her down” 
and opened the throttle for the encounter 
with the drifts to be expected there; but 
things did not seem to be going right, so he 
opened the window and looked out. 

The snow plow was gone. 

Dad stopped, got down, and walked up to 
the pilot and felt of the draw-bar before he 
could convince himself of this incredible fact. 
Then he started back slowly, he and the 
fireman keeping a sharp lookout on both 
sides. He backed up all the way to Field 
without finding any trace of the lost plow 
or its crew. It was so astounding that Dad 
went into the telegraph office and asked 
if any one could tell him whether he really 
had started out with a snow-plow or not. 

With a volunteer searching party in the 
cab, Dad started up the Hill again in quest 
of the: lost plow. Near the west portal 
of the tunnel a voice was heard. Tommy 
Cod was discovered floundering laboriously 
up the hill, bewailing his hard fate with 
many a picturesque invective. The snow- 
plow, he reported, was lying at the river’s 
edge 300 feet below. When it had left the 
rails he had been thrown out of the cupola 
window on to a rock, from which he rico- 
chetted to another, from which he went 
bouncing down the hill in a series of grace- 
ful parabolas with the snow-plow in hot 
pursuit, until both landed in a deep drift 
from which he had great difficulty in escap- 
ing. None of the crew was hurt to speak of, 
but they would all be much obliged to any 
one who would kindly dig them out. 

Just how that snow-plow came to leave the 
track, and how it managed to disappear 
without attracting the attention of the 
engineer or fireman on the locomotive 
behind it is a mystery that no one on the 
Canadian Pacific has ever been able to 
solve. 

Away up on the brow of Mount Stephen 
a glacier hangs on the brink of a precipice, 
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from the foot of which a steep talus slopes 
down to the track 5,000 feet below. One 
day, when there did not appear to be any- 
thing else that could make trouble on the 
Big Hill, a million tons or so of this ice-field 
broke off and came thundering down the 
slope, sweeping 500 yards of track into the 
river far below. 

Most of the sensational incidents on the 
Big Hill, however, grew out of the steep- 
ness of the grade. For the benefit of the 
unimportant few who are not connected 
with railroads and who, therefore, may be 
unable to appreciate properly the formid- 
able character of a 4.5 per cent. grade, 
which is 237.6 feet per mile, it may be well 
to compare it with a few of the great inclines 
of the world. 

During March and April, 1852, Chief 
Engineer B. H. Latrobe, to meet an emer- 
gency in the construction of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, operated a to per cent. 
grade over the Alleghanies while the King- 
wood tunnel was being built. The incline 
was only 2,200 feet long and the total rise 
was 210 feet. One of the Ross Winans’s 
famous “Camels,” a locomotive with its 
entire weight on four pairs of drivers, weigh- 
ing twenty-eight tons, had to take a run for 
the hill and use sand all the way to push a 
single car, weighing with its load but fif- 
teen tons, to the top. Sometimes the wheels 
would slip and then the engine and car 
would slide back to the bottom of the grade. 
This was the steepest grade ever operated 
by adhesion, for the limit of adhesion had 
been fully reached. As the coéfficient of 
friction between the iron tires and iron rails 
of those early days was greater than that 
between a Krupp steel tire and a Bessemer 
steel rail, this feat could not be equaled 
nowadays. 

In after years the Northern Pacific and 
the Santa Fé both operated temporary 
switchbacks having grades of 5 or 6 per cent. 
on short legs. These were emergency affairs 
on which the railroads had to do the best 
that they could. On more than one occa- 
sion trainmen became frightened and 
jumped when some trifling thing went 
wrong on those fearful grades. In Ceylon 
is a toy railroad of 2.5 feet gage on which 
traffic is very light, with a maximum grade 
of 6.3 per cent., climbing 1,335 feet in four 
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miles. The Mount Tamalpais Railroad, 
a scenic line in California, operates a 7 per 
cent. grade by using a geared locomotive to 
push a single car. 

All these are freaks, however, which by no 
means represent usual conditions. The 
Central of Peru, which crosses the Andes 
at an elevation of 15,670 feet, the highest 
point reached by any railroad in the world, 
nowhere exceeds a grade of 4 per cent. 
None of the Colorado lines, several of which 
cross the continental divide at elevations of 
more than 11,000 feet, exceeds a maximum 
grade of 4 percent. ‘The Transandine Rail- 
road, now nearing completion between 
Argentine and Chile, a combined adhesion 
and rack or cog road for the 160 miles over 
the summit, does not exceed a grade of 2.5 
per cent. on the adhesion sections nor 8 per 
cent. on the rack sections. 


FOUR ENGINES TO ONE TRAIN 


Perhaps the foregoing may be sufficient 
to show that the Big Hill was fairly entitled 
to the distinction of being the steepest 
grade ever regularly operated for any con- 
siderable period of time as part of a stand- 
ard-gage main-line. The honor came high, 
for it required four consolidation engines, 
weighing 154 tons each and having cylin- 
ders twenty-one to twenty-eight inches and 
a tractive force of 36,000 pounds, to take 
a train of 710 tons up the Big Hill, and it 
was an hour’s work under favorable con- 
ditions to do it. Such a train would con- 
sist of from fourteen to twenty freight-cars, 
or eleven coaches. 

But locomotives, like mountain-climbers, 
find it easier to go up than to come down. 
It was getting down the Big Hill that wor- 
ried every one connected with the process. 
As a grade of 2.5 per cent., or 132 feet to the 
mile, has been found sufficient to cause a 
runaway ending with the destruction of the 
train and the death of the crew, and even 
less than 2.5 per cent. has caused such dis- 
asters on the Erie and the Pennsylvania 
Railroads, it may well be imagined that on a 
grade of 4.5 per cent. some exceptional pre- 
cautions were necessary. 

Every passenger train was required by the 
rules to stop on reaching the top of the Big 
Hill while the air-brakes and the sanding 
apparatus were inspected and tested. The 
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retaining valve on every car was closed so 
that when the engineer released the brakes 
for a moment to recharge the auxiliary 
reservoirs for a fresh application, a pressure 
of fifteen pounds per square inch would still 
be retained in each brake cylinder; then the 
train crept cautiously down while brakemen 
dropped off at intervals and trotted beside 
it to make sure that the wheels were not 
sliding nor “heating” unduly. As the retard- 
ing power of the brakes decreases as speed 
increases, eight miles an hour was fixed as 
the limit of safety beyond which a passenger- 
train dare not venture. 

Box and flat-cars being harder to manage 
than coaches, freight-trains were restricted 
to a speed of six miles an hour. Two of 
the huge consolidation engines were per- 
mitted to take no more than seventeen 
loaded cars in daylight or twelve at night, 
and one engine was limited to twelve 
cars by day or nine by night down the Big 
Hill. The brake on every car was set by 
hand, the brakeman inserting a “club” 
(a pick-handle or similar timber) in the 
brake wheel to get sufficient extra leverage 
to apply the brakes as tightly as they could 
be set without sliding the wheels. Then 
the powerful water-brakes on the locomo- 
tives were brought into service and the long 
toboggan slide was begun. The air-brakes 
were reserved for emergencies so that if 
anything went wrong the engineer might 
have a last resource with which to stop the 


_ train — if he could. 


SWITCHES FOR RUNAWAY TRAINS 


If in spite of all these precautions a train 
should get beyond control, there were three 
safety switches or catch-sidings about 
nine-tenths of a mile apart on the 4.5 per 
cent. grade that might save it — perhaps. 
These safety switches were on spurs leading 
from the main line up the mountain-side on 
a steep incline. Day and night tenders 
were stationed at these switches, which 
were always kept set for the spur, being 
turned to the main-line only long enough 
to permit the passage of trains. The switch- 
tender at the upper spur was notified by 
telephone when a train left Hector so that 
he might be sure to be at his post. He 
notified the second tender, who then in- 
formed the third. 




































A thousand feet from the switch the 
engineer was required to sound a warning 
blast. At a distance of about three hun- 
dred feet from the switch he blew four 
blasts as a signal to throw the switch to the 
main line. It was the duty of the switch- 
tender, according to the rules, to deter- 
mine by observation (aided by an auto- 
matic speed recorder) whether the train 
was exceeding the speed-limit or not. If not, 
he threw the switch and let it proceed; but 
if it were going too fast he was supposed to 
let it run up the spur and so stop it. In 
practice, however, the switch-tender was 
more than once called upon to decide in an 
exceedingly brief space of time whether 
it would be more agreeable for the com- 
pany to have the wreck come off in a 
retired spot up on the spur or whether to 
let it muss up the main line where it would 
be handy for the wrecking crew, but where 
it would also be in plain view of the pas- 
sengers on later trains; for engineers who 
found their trains running away have been 
known to call for the switch in the forlorn 
hope that they might stick to the rails and 
so get down alive. 

It was an excellent theory that the safety 
switches would turn runaways up the moun- 
tain-side where they could be brought under 
control, thus saving the property of the 
company and thp lives of its employees; 
but, like many another fine theory, it did 
not always work out well. 


FREAKS OF A RUNAWAY ENGINE 


One day in January, 1909, for instance, 
an engine coming down the Hill with only 
a caboose got beyond control just below the 
first safety switch. As soon as he realized 
that his engine was running away, the 
engineer decided to get off and walk; paus- 
ing long enough to yank the throttle open 
as he yelled at his fireman, he let him- 
self fall out of his window. The engine 
was already reversing in order to use the 
water-brake; when steam was admitted to 
the cylinders the drivers began to spin 
impotently backward, thus decreasing their 
holding power as the engine shot down the 
mountain at a speed which increased every 
instant. The conductor and brakeman 
lost no time in following the example of 
the engineer and fireman by disembarking 
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with more celerity than dignity. As every- 
thing had been done that could be done, it 
would have been folly not to jump. 

A runaway on a 4.5 per cent. grade can 
cover nine-tenths of a mile, the distance 
between safety switches, in a very short 
time. The switch-tender, seeing the run- 
away tearing down the mountain with the 
drivers encircled by haloes of fire, leaped 
over the bank and fled toward the river. 

The engine broke away from the caboose 
just above the switch. Being light and 
having its brake set to the limit of effective- 
ness, the caboose slowed down the instant 
it was released from the heavy locomotive. 
The engine ran up on the spur to the very 
end. The forward trucks even went off the 
rails a distance of six feet before the run- 
away came to a standstill. All this time 
the driving-wheels were turning backward 
to the accompaniment of a violent sputter 
from the exhaust. When the engine came 
to a standstill, the great wheels had their 
first chance to get a good grip on the rusty 
rails. After a pause that seemed hardly 
perceptible to the spectators at a construc- 
tion camp just below, the engine pulled 
its trucks back on the rails, then under a 
full-head of steam rushed backward down 
the steep incline toward the caboose which 
was loitering at the switch. 

There was a crash as 154 tons of steel 
leaped upon the helpless little caboose. There 
was not enough of the caboose left to pro- 
vide souvenirs for the crew. As for the 
engine, it contrived to derail a tender-truck 
and so to bring the incident to a close with 
a minimum delay to traffic. 

Another runaway that ended in a tragedy 
occurred in January, 1904. Instead of 
jumping, Engineer Jack Ladner determined 
to save his train, even though it was com- 
posed of nothing more precious than ten 
cars of coal. He applied the air-brakes, 
opened the sand-valve, and then began 
whistling for the second switch, apparently 
thinking that if he could keep on the 
main line he might reach the bottom in 
safety. So swiftly had the runaway gath- 
ered speed that the switch-tender was 
unable to get the lever over in time. The 
engine struck the switch as the rails were 
half over. The great machine bounded 
over the ties for a few yards, then swung 
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toward the mountain-side and went over. 
At that spot was a narrow stretch of soft 
earth several feet deep. In this the engine 
buried itself, turning up a rock two-thirds 
the size of a box car. It was two days 
before the bodies of the engineer and fire- 
man were recovered. Although the cars 
were so completely demolished that noth- 
ing was left worth hauling away, the two 
brakemen escaped with their lives, though 
one of them was badly hurt. The con- 
ductor was not even scratched. 


AN ENGINEER DISCHARGED BY WIRE 


After these illustrations of what a runaway 
on the Big Hill really meant, the exploit 
of Engineer Jimmy Fidler can be appraised 
at its proper value. Somebody ought to 
appreciate it, for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company apparently did not. 

Jimmy started down the Big Hill one 
summer day a dozen years ago with a light 
engine. He let the engine get away from 
him and found himself approaching the 
first safety switch at much more than the 
eight miles an hour prescribed by the time- 
card for light engines. The runaway was 
already reversed to use the water-brake, 
so all that Jimmy could do was to attempt 
an emergency application of the air-brake 
and give it sand. Having done this with- 
out producing any visible effect, Jimmy 
turned to the fireman with a sickly grin 
and shouted: 

“Here goes for Field!” 


He reached for the whistle lever and - 


sounded four imperious yelps to inform the 
switch-tender that he wanted the main- 
line. Fearing that the signal might not be 
taken seriously, Jimmy repeated it and then 
gave it a third and a fourth time. The 
switch-tender saw that the approaching 
engine was unmistakably running away, 
and the rules warned him in big, black-faced 
type that under such circumstances he was 
to leave the switch set for the spur to trap 
the runaway. But here was a man clearly 
going to destruction who wanted to meet 
his fate on the main-line. As between obey- 
ing the rules and humoring a dying man, 
the switch-tender allowed Jimmy to tear 
down the main-line, sounding a continuous 
succession of signals to the next switch- 
tender. 
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Such frantic reiteration was not to be 
disregarded. Number two switch-tender 
obeyed the command, then number three 
did the same. The three profoundly aston- 
ished switch-tenders gazed open-mouthed 
after a trail of smoke disappearing in 
the distance. The sound of a whistle 
came faintly up from the direction of the 
smoke, for Jimmy seemed to have formed the 
habit. 

The fireman’s first impulse had been to 
jump, but the rocks looked hard, and 
Jimmy’s grin caused him to hesitate until 
he had become too terrified to act. The 
engine took the sharp curves with a violence 
that called for the fireman’s undivided 
attention to keep from being thrown against 
the boiler-head and having his brains 
knocked out. As for Jimmy, the grin had 
frozen upon his face. He sat upon his 
seat-box staring straight ahead, working 
the whistle-lever like an automaton. 

Two miles and a quarter from Field is a 
tunnel which marks the bottom of the steep 
grade. On emerging from this tunnel the 
runaway began to respond to the efforts 
that had been made to stop it. Then the 
two men recovered their self-possession and 
looked out upon the bright world in pleased 
surprise at finding themselves still in it. 

When they reached Field the fireman, 
with an earnestness born of conviction, 
assured the excited group awaiting them 
that they had come down the Hill at the 
rate of 480 miles an hour. The unemo- 
tional records, however, showed that the 
actual time consumed in covering the eight 
miles from Hector to Field, including a stop 
below the tunnel, was seventeen minutes. 
Even this seemed to Jimmy Fidler a feat to 
be vaunted, for no engine had ever made 
the descent of the Big Hill in such fast time; 
and, it may be added, none has ever done 
it since, for the average engineer is thank- 
ful for the time allowance of forty-two min- 
utes for light engines. 

The company, though, did not reciprocate 
Jimmy’s sentiments. Instead of being dis- 
missed in the usual way, Jimmy was dis- 
charged by wire; and as if that action 
were not quick enough, the message was 
marked “rush.” 

The train-despatchers gave up the Big 
Hill in despair. They could worry them- 
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PLAYS THAT 
selves into premature old-age fast enough 
over the 2.5 per cent. grades of the Sel- 
kirks without piling the Big Hill upon their 
burdens. So the company, years ago, 
made it an independent block in charge of 
a man who, as brakeman and conductor, 
had been running on the Big Hill until 
his nerves had atrophied. Trains were 
run to the Big Hill under the train-order 
system in force on the rest of the line and 
there delivered to the Big Hill train-master, 
to be moved to the other end on the staff 
system under which the only rights recog- 
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nized are conferred by the possession of a 
little steel wand, which obviously could not 
be held by more than one train at a time. 
The passage of the Big Hill accomplished, 
the train was once more turned over to the 
despatchers. 

That eight miles of track was the shortest 
division ever operated by a railroad, but the 
train-master in charge of it never com- 
plained that it was too small. Neither did 
he protest against being finally relieved from 
duty when the last train passed over the Big 
Hill and traffic was diverted to the new line. 


PLAYS THAT DON’T GET PLAYED 


WHAT THE READING OF OVER 2,000 MANUSCRIPT DRAMAS 
REVEALED—WHY ONLY THREE WERE ACCEPTABLE—LIGHT ON 
THE MERITS AND FAULTS OF THE AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHT 


JOHN CORBIN 


LITERARY DIRECTOR OF THE NEW THEATRE 


HERE is a glamour on the unpro- 
duced play. Even folks who join 
most loudly in the cry of decadence 
in the acted drama harbor a glorious belief 
that all would be well if the commercial 
manager could be made to open the way 
for the aspiring playwright. Genius is 
burning all about us, brothers! Listen! 
At the door of every theatre the Great 
American Dramatist is knocking! It was 
in this belief that the Theatre of Arts and 
Letters was started as long ago as 1891; 
and since then half a dozen similar efforts 
have been made — and have failed. 

What is the origin of so much optimism? 
To my own mind one very considerable 
source was suggested when I became re- 
sponsible for the plays submitted to The 
New Theatre. Before the first season 
was over they numbered between two and 
three thousand. And behind each was a 
playwright believing in at least one unpro- 
duced drama with a fervor almost religious. 
What might not be accomplished by the 
united opinion of two thousand? Many 
times in history a far smaller force has es- 
tablished creeds or overthrown empires. 


From the army of unproduced _play- 
wrights, alas! no united action is to be 
expected. For the only means by which they 
can assert their claims is by having their 
plays produced; and when a play is pro- 
duced the glamor falls from it as if by the 
waving of a wand. No sooner has the 
Great American Dramatist ceased knocking 
at the stage door than he is himself much 
more loudly “knocked” in the lobby. In 
a trice he becomes a flagrant evidence of 
the decay of the acted drama, at least in the © 
minds of the rest of the two thousand. 

In effect the two thousand are generally 
right — with regard to one another’s plays. 
There may have been a time when the com- 
mercial manager barred the way to the 
native playwright, though personally I 
doubt it. To-day, certainly, the boot is 
on the other foot. Not too few but too 
many American plays are produced — too 
many, that is, for the good of the art and the 
business of the theatre, and perhaps, also, 
for the good of the playwright. 

This is no paradox, though it may sound 
like one. The surplus of plays is caused 
by the surplus of playhouses which of late 
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years has resulted from the wars of mana- 
gers. The chief engine in this warfare has 
been a duplication of the existing system 
of playhouses, first of the producing houses 
in New York, and then of chains of ‘“‘road”’ 
theatres extending through all the chief 
sections of the country. “Routes” have 
been paralleled as pipe-lines were paralleled 
in the oil wars. In New York, to-day, 
there are as many first-class theatres as in 
London and Paris combined, and outside 
New York there is a similar excess of play- 
houses, each yawning for the “dramatic 
novelty,” the “theatrical attraction,” which 
will keep its doors open. 


AN OPEN DOOR TO PLAYWRIGHTS 


Almost any play which bids fair to 
attract general attention, to “hit the public 
in a new place,” is sure of a hearing, how- 
ever crude it may be as a representation and 
interpretation of life. And in the mad rush 
to fill the many stages, details of mounting 
and acting are not infrequently slurred. 
The dramatic critics of the metropolis, 
according to actors and managers, suffer 
from chronic bad temper and fits of verbal 
violence. They are dubbed “the Death 
Watch.” But, considering the mass of 
mediocre productions they are called upon 
to witness, they manage to keep remark- 
ably cheerful. The general public strikes 
the balance of opinion with regard to them. 
It finds them so lenient to imperfection that 
it suspects them of being scarcely honest! 

The simple fact is that, in spite of occa- 
sional and very natural impatience with 
stupidity, the critics, and with them the 
public for which they write, are uncom- 
monly hospitable. Nowhere is it as easy 
for a young playwright to gain a reputa- 
tion and a living as in America. Among 
many advantages, this fact has one great 
disadvantage. It does not make for sound 
workmanship. To achieve his marvelous 
technique Ibsen spent almost two years 
on each play. The leading playwrights of 
Europe to-day are scarcely more prolific. 
But in full view of play-starved managers 
and an easily entertained public, the constant 
temptation of the American playwright is 
to hurry his work, and so to muddle it. 

This being the case with the fortunate 
few who have “arrived,” it may be inferred 
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that the work of the thousands of unpro- 
duced playwrights is, as a whole, baser than 
the base. From the point of view of the pro- 
ducing manager, perhaps, this is true. Of 
all the unproduced plays considered by 
The New Theatre, only three were given 
a production, two of which — “The Nigger” 
and “ Don” — met with popular and criti- 
cal success. But the authors had already 
had plays produced, so that their unpro- 
duced plays were not the work of un- 
produced playwrights. Thus the New 
Theatre did not discover a single dramatist. 
That is its great fault, perhaps. 

Yet the fact remains that of all the rejected 
plays not one has been successfully pro- 
duced elsewhere. Since The New Theatre 
started, as it happens, nobody has dis- 
covered a dramatist. The producing mana- 
ger is not without warrant in his opinion 
of the unproduced play. 

Yet there are other points of view than 
his. To the eye of the disinterested ob- 
server it is a portentous thing, this army of 
unproduced playwrights. Something is fer- 
menting. What will the vintage be? Now 
and again, in point of fact, the result of the 
ferment has mellowness, life, even sparkle. 
More than once an unproduced play, and a 
play which is quite unproducible, has had 
more to tell of life and character and has 
given a far more precious revelation of indi- 
vidual mood and thought, than the reign- 
ing Broadway successes. Such a play is 
mysteriously fascinating. For the greatest 
of all dramatists have begun by being unpro- 
duced; and somewhere among our army of 
unproduced playwrights the drama of our 
future lies hidden. But where? 

The first superficial impression of the army 
is its representative, its popular quality. 
One is accustomed to think of the best-sell- 
ing novel as the acme of popularity. But 
the successful novel sells, let us say, 100,000 
copies. A successful play runs through 
two seasons of thirty-seven weeks each, and 
is witnessed by from three to five hundred 
thousand. Again, the novel circulates, as 
a rule, mainly on a single level of life and 
intelligence. A play must appeal to the 
public of the gallery as well as to the public 
of the orchestra. 

The gallery god, no less than the patron 
of the padded chair, aspires to write for 
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the stage. I have a vivid remembrance of 
the first of all the plays submitted for pro- 
duction at The New Theatre. It was from 
an employee in a local railroad station, 
probably a baggage-smasher, and I shall 
betray no confidence in recording that the 
author’s name was Murphy. Though Mr. 
Murphy called his work a play, it was in 
reality only a scenario. It was entitled 
“Jim’s Wife.” The plot was as follows: 
In the first act Jim had no wife, but he took 
his girl to a dance. Action: they danced. 
In act second came the “great scene.” 
The scene was caused by the fact that Jim’s 
girl danced with another man. Jim felt 
impelled to kill him; but he refrained, 
reflecting that such things did not occur 
in the best circles and would thus be socially 
unpleasing to his lady. The curtain fell 
on his act of self-sacrifice in not killing the 
other dancer. In act third there was still 
more action. Jim’s girl rewarded him for 
his delicacy of instinct and his self-abnega- 
tion by marrying him. Final curtain. 
Mr. Murphy seemed weighed down by a 
fear that his play was too serious for The 
New Theatre. In his letter he said: “If 
you would rather have it a comedy, I will 
send you the jokes. I have a few jokes, 
too.” 

The problem playwright also is abroad in 
the land. One of this kidney wrote that he 
had attacked the chief problem of Ameri- 
can life, and had long been corresponding 
about it with Governor Hughes. The 
problem may be inferred from his title. He 
called his play “The Servant Girl’s Dream.” 
He did not offer us jokes to palliate it. He 
was in deadly earnest, as his subject de- 
served. When the news was broken to him 
gently that his servant girl could not pos- 
sibly dream in The New Theatre, he chal- 
lenged us to the ordeal by box-office receipts. 
If we would produce the play, he offered to 
bet $1,000 to my $500 that ‘The Servant 
Girl’s Dream” would be “the hit of the 
season, and the parole ‘crowded houses.’” 
This sporting proposition was poor repay- 
ment for his gubernatorial collaborator, 
to whom the chief problem of American life 
is his anti-gambling law. It is not impos- 
sible that the problem playwright might 
have won his bet. There are plays out of 
which fortunes would be reaped if they 
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could only be made to convulse the audi- 
ence as they convulse the play-reader. 


‘“POETIC DRAMA IN VERSE” 


A favorite vehicle of the unproduced 
dramatist is the “original poetic drama.” 
Sometimes the title-page reads: ‘‘An orig- 
inal poetic drama in verse’’; and the dis- 
tinction is not without a difference. Gen- 
erally such poetic dramas are in five acts, 
and dozens of scenes, plus prologue and 
epilogue. One original poetic drama was 
so original that the epilogue came first and 
the prologue last. The poetic author wrote 
that his play had been “criticised by the 
International Correspondence Institute of 
Washington, D. C., claiming it to be an ex- 
cellent drama, stating also that the literary 
parts were well-nigh perfect, and one almost 
any manager would ’” Here came the 
bottom of the page. Hope springs eternal 
in the play-reader’s breast, even the hope 
of discovering a poetic drama in this age 
of prose. With trembling hands I turned 
the leaf. The sentence concluded: “ Any 
manager would be delighted to read.” 
Judging by my own experience, this was a 
perfectly accurate statement. The author 
hailed from the purlieus where enamored 
swains sing: “ My goyl’s a poyl,” and read 
the Woyld and the Joynal. His letter ar- 
rived on the morning after our opening 
performance, at which, owing to an unfore- 
seen conflict between the ventilating dyna- 
mos and the lines of Antony and Cleopatra, 
scarcely a sentence of a great poetic drama 
had been audible. It may or may not 
have been with reference to this deplor- 
able accident that the author proclaimed 
his play especially suited to our needs 
because it was written in “blank voice.’ 
V-o-i-c-e spelled verse. With reference 
to the well-known patriotism of the founda- 
tion he added in a postscript: “I am an 
American, born and brought up in Brook- 
lyn.” 

One poetic drama came from an Aus- 
tralian professor of English literature. In 
his letter he solemnly assured us upon 
his professional honor that the lines of 
the drama were pure poetry. As to his 
stagecraft he admitted a modest misgiving, 
owing to his lack of familiarity with the 
stage. He gave us professional assurance, 
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however, that his dramaturgy was precisely 
that of Shakespeare. How is it possible 
to beat a man with a game like that? He was 
the Pooh Bah of the poetic drama. The 
letter of rejection pointed out that the stage- 
craft of Shakespeare was formed by a stage 
radically different from that of to-day, and 
that it is impracticable nowadays to pro- 
duce a play with more than four or five 
scenes. In due course the drama came 
back, reduced from eighteen scenes to five. 
and with it the assurance that its dramaturgy 
was now in the precise manner of Rostand 
and Stephen Phillips. The career of this 
dramatist appears to have been predestined 
by his name, which I am able to reveal with- 
out indiscretion. It was Laurel Anguish. 
Emerson sang “For the present hard is the 
fortune of the bard,” and the saying holds, 
even when the bard is an auto-laureate. 


POETIC DRAMATISTS WHO HAVE FAILED 


It is only just to add that if the unpro- 
duced poetic dramatist deserves his fate he 
has failed in good company. What poet 
since Shakespeare, even among the greatest, 
has written viable blank-verse drama? 
Among the futile great are Milton, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, Browning, Swin- 
burne, Hardy, and Meredith. Sometimes 
they have written according to the drama- 
turgy of Shakespeare, sometimes according 
to that of Sophocles. Virtually without 
exception, their plays are not adapted to the 
modern stage and are in effect killed by 
production upon it. Almost alone among 
his kind, Wordsworth did not attempt the 
drama. He once remarked, however, that 
he could have written plays like those of 
Shakespeare if he had had the mind. 
Lamb, who had himself attempted the rigors 
of dramatic construction and the flinty 
heights of dramatic passion, agreed with 
him heartily. It was, he remarked, only the 
mind that was lacking. 

If Lamb had aimed to be precise as he 
was malicious, he would have said that the 
shortcoming was in the matter of the tech- 
nical mind. France, in which the high 
poetic passion is conspicuously lacking, 
has never lived through an age without 
producing dramatic literature. One reason 
for this lies in the fact that the tradition in 
stagecraft has developed in almost unbroken 
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continuity from Moliére to Rostand. ‘The 
technique of the theatre is bred in a French- 
man’s bone. The dramaturgy of our old 
platform stage became obsolete with the 
closing of the Elizabethan theatres, so that, 
in proportion as subsequent poets have been 
swayed by the majestic tradition of Shakes- 
peare, they have tended to write plays that 
are quite unactable on the modern pic- 
ture stage. 

The more important source of the dra- 
matic superiority of the French lies in funda- 
mental racial traits. The chief quality 
of the French mind is clarity, the sense of 
form; of the French manner, tact, address; 
and of the French temperament, expres- 
siveness. These are the qualities essential 
to dramatic effect. To embody an impor- 
tant idea, mood, or character in the realistic 
action of the modern stage is a feat of con- 
struction incredibly difficult to anyone 
who has not attempted it. And to judge 
with any degree of success of the effect of any 
character, speech, or scene upon the com- 
posite audiences of the playhouse requires 
a sort of social sixth sense — an instinct for 
the psychology of the crowd. Neither of 
these qualities is common. In conjunction 
they are of the utmost rarity. Many plays 
are logically constructed, and many are 
attuned to the moods of collective humanity. 
Very few are both. 


TRYING TO TELL TOO MUCH 


One technical fault is especially char- 
acteristic of the novice—the attempt to say 
more and do more than can be said or 
done upon the stage in one performance. 
Economy in the use of material is the stamp 
of the highest technician. I take the case 
of a political play — one of the many that 
have followed the success of ‘‘The Lion and 
the Mouse.” Here is the central situation 
of the first act. A railroad president has 
reclaimed a road which had been all but 
wrecked by financial buccaneers. He has 
protected the savings of innocent stock- 
holders and has created wealth throughout 
the line of his road. His heart is not in his 
own private fortune but in the great pub- 
lic property that he has created. To com- 
pete with rival roads it becomes neces- 
sary to get a tunnel franchise into the metrop- 
olis. Here the grafting alderman bars 
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the way. Rather than sacrifice the good he 
has accomplished, the president bribes the 
common council, as his rivals have done. 
His son is a reform politician, pledged to 
expose all evils; and, in the heat of a cam- 
paign against the boss and the machine, he 
is confronted with the evidence that his 
father, whom in his heart he reveres, is a 
bribe-giver. We have here, in a clear-cut, 
dramatic conflict, the two most significant 
forces in our business and political life to- 
day —the creator of our material wealth, 
whose hands are often soiled by the earth 
he has worked in, and the champion of 
ideals so high and pure that they would 
have paralyzed the practical creator of 
prosperity. 

The novelty and the significance of this 
play lay in the fact that it represented the 
bribe-giver as an admirably public-spirited 
citizen, though legally guilty, and the re- 
former as an unpractical busybody. 
is a strong element of truth in this view, 
and one which the common sense of an audi- 
ence would instantly recognize. In the 
first act there was material for a great Ameri- 
can drama, and one which could not fail 
to cause very stimulating discussion. But 
in the following acts the question of the 
bribe sank into insignificance. The action 
wandered far afield, into a thousand loosely 
related subjects. In brief, the play at- 
tempted to give a breadth of view upon the 
world of politics and business which it would 
have been possible to present convincingly 
only in an extended novel. Character in 
vital action, which is the essence of drama, 
gave way to unvitalized characters discuss- 
ing things which had taken place in other 
scenes. 

Of the failures of tact with regard to the 
mood of an audience, none is more common 
than the attempt to make a play out of emo- 
tions and characters too special and rare 
to command general recognition. One play, 
very interesting to read, centred in a young 
woman of wild, flamboyant impulses, who 
was married to a middle-aged man of calm, 
deep moods and undemonstrative nature. 
The abnormal need of her heart was to be 
dominated and subdued by an equally 
savage love. With consummate art the 
author showed the whole repertory of 
cajoleries and tyrannies to which the wife 
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resorted in order to strike the sparks of 
emotion of whatever sort from her pas- 
sive husband. A more futile, agonizing 
life could scarcely be imagined than that 
which both were leading. There was a 
second woman, sweetly reasonable—an old 
friend, who loved the husband in a mood of 
gentle dignity. And there was a second 
man, a Lothario, who burned for the wife 
in her own best manner. After two acts 
of fruitless, conjugal tyrannies, the wife 
bolted with Lothario, leaving the way clear 
for the gentle, patient lovers. The comedy 
of the close lay in the intimation that the 
eloping couple were well-mated savages; or, 
if not well-mated, that at least they served 
each other right! The play belonged in the 
category of “The Tyranny of Tears,” 
“The Girl with the Green Eyes,” “The 
Truth,” and “The Mollusc.’”’ But each 
of these dealt with characters much more 
nearly normal, the vices of which were of 
universal experience. The public does not 
give its evenings and its money to witness 
the curiosities of human nature, however 
skilfully presented. People go to the theatre 
to see themselves and those they hold dear, 
either as they actually are, in comedy and 
tragedy, or as they would like to be, in 
romance. 

The old managerial rule against plays with 
unhappy endings has often enough been 
proved fallible. From “Camille,” to “The 
Prisoner of Zenda” and “The Easiest 
Way,” unhappy endings have been popular. 
Yet they have been popular in spite of the 
unhappiness. Goethe very well remarked 
that no painful incident is endurable in the 
theatre which does not give rise to a mood 
of sympathy or of nobility which compen- 
sates for the effect of pain by transcending 
it. Hauptmann lately said of the Greeks 
that however deep they take one into the 
vale of tears there is always a glimpse of the 
blue sea beyond. In a word — our modern 
word — there is no true tragedy without 
uplift. ‘Camille’ and all its progeny of 
two-handkerchief plays bring the sweet 
relief of tears. ‘The Prisoner of Zenda” 
tells that love is not all — that there is some- 
thing above it to which love alone can lift 
us. “The Easiest Way” itself, in spite of 
all its uncompromising realism, opens up 
new vistas in the heart of human sympathy. 












































One of the favorite subjects of the un- 
produced playwright is Benedict Arnold. 
The New Theatre received half a dozen 
plays of which he was the hero. Vivid as 
is the fate of this arch-traitor to our country, 
and in the superficial sense dramatic, no 
one has yet succeeded in enduing it with a 
popular emotional reaction. Any of these 
plays would have emptied the theatre. 
One of the tensest and most absorbing 
unproduced dramas that I ever read cen- 
tred in an old “rounder” who was stricken 
with paresis, who knew all the symptoms 
and watched them as they grew on him one 
by one. In “Ghosts,” Ibsen made such a 
subject the vehicle for the most drastic 
indictment that the institution of marriage 
has ever received, and still our public will 
have none of it. The later play did not 
offer even an intellectual reaction; and 
though The New Theatre has sixty-odd 
exits, I would warrant it to tax the capacity 
of all of them. 

It is perhaps too early to rest assured 
that none of the plays rejected by The New 
Theatre will be successfully produced else- 
where. One of the essentials of what the 
managers call dramatic novelties — though 
the fact is strangely ignored — is that they 
shall be novel and dramatic! It must 
already be evident that the unproduced 
playwright is striking into new paths. To- 
morrow, if not to-day, any of the plays for 
the rejection of which glib reasons can be 
given may be a Broadway Success. 


A PLAY THAT ALMOST WON 


About two or three plays I have especial 
misgivings. One of these is called “The 
Lady in the Mirror.” A very beautiful 
young woman has been painted by a cele- 
brated portrait-painter looking at her image 
in the glass. Her own face is all youth, 
health, and innocence; but the face in the 
mirror has a subtle, evanescent look of grief, 
and of the knowledge of evil. A manly 
young fellow is in love with her and pro- 
poses marriage. She returns his love, but 
before accepting him raises the question of 
personal purity. Humbled before her sweet- 
ness and nobility, he admits that until he 
met her he had gone the way of so many 
young men. As the play progresses it 
develops that she herself, when scarcely 
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more than a child, had fallen through a 
friend of her father’s, a fascinating man of 
the world. In girlish terror she has con- 
tracted a secret marriage with a playmate 
of her childhood; but.under one pretext and 
another she has kept him at a distance; and, 
also, in childish weakness, she has continued 
her relations with the older man. 

The study of her character is one of the 
most remarkable in the modern drama — 
as vivid and sympathetic as it is unflinchingly 
real. In secret she drinks and smokes. 
She is an accomplished liar, an instinctive 
dissembler. All that one sees in the por- 
trait in the mirror the painter rightly divined 
in her. Yet one feels throughout that the 
face she shows to the world is her true face; 
that except for the malevolent power of 
the older man she would still be what she 
seems. Eventually she tells the truth to 
her lover, and to the young man who is 
nominally her husband. At the final cur- 
tain, the husband kills the older man, and 
with the aid of the other two establishes 
an alibi. His generous purpose is to have 
the secret marriage annulled, to make way 
for his more fortunate rival. And so we 
have what must pass for a happy ending. 

Is the theme too repulsive for the public? 
Perhaps. Is it of general enough interest to 
attract an audience? Possibly not. Yet 
such cases are commoner than the world 
is aware; and the play has a full measure 
of the finest dramatic art and of the 
uplift of right feeling. Some day it may 
surprise us all, as “The Easiest Way” 
surprised us. 

It must already be evident that play- 
wrights as yet unproduced are attacking 
novel and interesting themes with real feeling 
both for life and for the theatre. Poten- 
tially, half a dozen plays that are still going 
the rounds of the managers are as notable as 
any which our stage has yet produced. 
In England the last generation of dramatists 
has learned the more obvious lessons of 
technique, and has come closer and closer 
into sympathy with the curious limitations 
and even the more curious capabilities in 
appreciation of the modern audience. 
Amid so much intelligent striving, it 
would be strange if our own playwrights 
did not do likewise. 

It has long been evident to thoughtful 
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observers that the most interesting social 
development in the modern world is taking 
place about us here in America. Bernard 
Shaw remained for years a virtually unpro- 
duced playwright, and was first publicly 
“discovered” on the American stage. Ibsen 
has been popular here as nowhere else in 
the English-speaking world. ‘The Servant 
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in the House” had long been an unproduced 
play in England, where it became one of the 
great successes of the present decade. Our 
public, however tolerant of mediocrity, 
recognizes and welcomes the best. Person- 
ally, I believe that we are on the eve of the 
next great dramatic development which the 
world is destined to witness. 


HB PERPETUAL “Best-SELLERS” 


“DAVID COPPERFIELD,” “JOHN HALIFAX,” AND “LORNA DOONE” 
STILL POPULAR—DICKENS, COOPER, AND SCOTT CHIEF AMONG 
THE OLD FAVORITES, AS SHOWN BY A PUBLISHER’S STOCK-BOOK 


BY 


EVERETT T. 


HAT books have the steadiest 
sale? Is there a market for the 
works of the standard authors ? 


Has the call for the poets ceased? Are the 
common people buying histories? Does the 
modern novel destroy the sale of “Ivanhoe,” 
“David Copperfield,” and ‘Vanity Fair?” 
Have essays ceased to interest book-buyers ? 
Is there any field for books dealing with the 
permanent elements in religion and _phi- 
losophy? If the works of the great novel- 
ists still have a field, for which titles is there 
the greatest demand? How does the present 
sale of the fiction of a generation ago com- 
pare with that of the flood of modern 
novels ? 

For the replies to these questions we must 
turn, not to the publishers of the expen- 
sive editions, but to those who are placing 
upon the market these books at popular 
or moderate prices. Do the people want 
them and buy them and read them? 

It was the privilege of the writer not long 
ago to be permitted to examine that arcanum 
— the holy of holies of a publishing house — 
the stock-book of one of the most prom- 
inent and successful of the firms which are 
making a specialty of books at low cost. 
As he read, his eyes stood out, not with the 
“fatness” of the psalmist but with the 
astonishment of the uninitiated. To be 
shown figures, for example, that recorded 
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the sales, in reprinted and cheaper form, 
within three months of 125,000 copies of 
“The Shepherd of the Hills,” and to see 
orders at the end of that time for 100,000 
more sheets of the same beautiful story, 
astounding as the report was, prepared the 
way for the confident prediction of a total 
sale of a million copies before the demand 
ceased. In a matter-of-fact-way he was 
informed that the sales of reprinted edi- 
tions of popular fiction, that in this form 
usually retailed at fifty cents a copy, in all 
probability reached a total of four millions 
of copies annually! Think of it: the 
house to which reference has been made 
informed me that approximately 75,000 
copies annually were sold of the four novels 
of Augusta J. Evans — ‘“Vashti,” “ Infe- 
lice,’ “A Speckled Bird,’ and “At the 
Mercy of Tiberius.” 

But it was to the reports, not of the 
reprints, but of the established and standard 
works to which the writer turned with greater 
eagerness. How fared it with the older 
works? Had they had their day and 
ceased to be? The permission not only 
to behold but also to report what was seen 
was seized upon and the results are placed 
before the readers of THE Worip’s Work. 
It must be kept in mind that the house which 
gave me the privilege of using the figures 
I am quoting, though it is one of the most 
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prominent, is but one among many engaged 
in the business of publishing low-priced 
books. The sales of many of the books 
might therefore be multiplied many times. 
Then, too, it must not be forgotten that the 
reported sales are taken somewhat at ran- 
dom and fairly represent not only the sales 
for the year quoted, but the average sales of 
many years past, as well as of years to come. 
Indeed, in most cases the stock-book showed 
that any one of ten years past might have 
been used instead of the year which was 
selected, and the figures would not have 
varied materially, except as they show that 
certain books are more than maintaining 
their hold on the buying public and others 
show that they have passed the summit and 
are slowly descending like old men and 
other creatures and creations that have 
“crossed their meridian.” 

The first study of the writer was of some 
of the books which have been known for 
years, and well known. In some instances 
several editions of the same book were 
issued — the lisét prices usually being one 
dollar or seventy-five cents. When one 
edition only is issued it is usually listed at 
one dollar. The year selected is 1909: 


OLD FAVORITES SOLD BY ONE HOUSE IN I9g909g 


“John Halifax, Gentleman” (three 

editions Sa: eos: Se 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” (three editions) 3,302 
“Pride and Prejudice” (two editions) 2,769 
“‘Sense and Sensibility” (two editions) 555 
“Jane Eyre” (two editions) 1,928 
“Shirley” (one edition) , 230 
“Lorna Doone” (two editions) : Sy 
“Last Days of er (three edi- 

tions) : 2,837 
“Hypatia”’ (two editions) 1,201 
“Pleasures of Life” (one edition) 302 
“Westward Ho!” (one edition) 870 
“Wide, Wide World” (one edition) goo 
“Little Minister” (two editions) 1,538 
‘The Moonstone” (one edition) 565 
“Thaddeus of Warsaw” ioe edi- 

tions) ; . . 2,204 
“The Cloister and the “He arth” (one 

edition) ee sa. ce | 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” (two 

editions) — ae an 
“Samantha at Saratoga” "(three edi- 

tions) . . 1,223 
“Makers of Florence” (one edition) 385 
“An Egyptian Princess” (one edition) 588 
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A comparison of the sales of 1909 with 
those of 1905 — based upon the sale of the 
edition which lists at one dollar — shows a 
slight falling off in the demand for the 
following: ‘‘Cloister and the Hearth,” “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” “Little Minister,” 
“Makers of Florence,” ‘‘ Pleasures of Life,” 
“Samantha at Saratoga,” “Shirley,” 
“Thaddeus of Warsaw,” “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” and “Wide, Wide World”; the 
greatest relative decrease was in “ Pleasures 
of Life,’ and “The Little Minister.” On 
the other hand, the sales of every other 
book in the list were greater in 1909 
than in 1905, “An Egyptian Princess” 
showing an increase of more than one- 
third, an increase shared equally by 
“Lorna Doone.” “Pride and Prejudice’’ 
increased 25 per cent., as did also “The 
Moonstone.” The growth in the sales 
of the other titles has an average of 15 
per cent. 

Some surprising figures in the sales of 
some of the old favorites for younger 
readers were also found, as the following 
table indicates: 


OLD FAVORITES OF YOUNGER READERS — 
SALES IN 1909 


“Tom Brown at Oxford” cat edi- 


tions) - + 2,247 
“Tom Brown’s School Days” (four 

editions) . . 4,663 
‘Scottish Chiefs” (two editions) 2,645 
“Treasure Island” (four editions) 6,050 
‘Swiss Family Robinson” (five edi- 

tions) a ‘ 45347 


Slight decreases in the sales of 1909 over 
those of 1905 are reported in the more 
expensive editions (list-price, one dollar) 
of the following: “Tom Brown at 
Oxford,” “Tom Brown’s School Days,” 
and ‘Swiss Family Robinson.” The 
gain in ‘Treasure Island’”’ is about one- 
third. 

In science, philosophy, and religion, when 
the steadiness of the sales is considered, 


one finds much to confirm his impressions 


that more people are interested in these 
subjects than at first seemed probable, 
especially when the increase in such a book 
as “Origin of Species”’ is nearly so per cent. 
in 1909 over 1904. A marked increase was 
also noted in Farrar’s “Life of Christ,” 
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Darwin’s ‘Descent of Man,” and Herbert 
Spencer’s ‘“ Education.” 


SALES OF SERIOUS BOOKS IN Igog 


‘Origin of Species” (one edition) 1,502 
“Descent of Man” (one edition) 1,302 
Farrar’s ‘‘Life of Christ” (two edi- ~° 

tions) ‘ ———e 
Renan’s “Life of Jesus” (one edition) 500 
Spencer’s ‘‘Education” (two editions) 1,591 
Spencer’s ‘‘First Principles” (one edi- 

tion) 647 
Farrar’s “Early Days of C hristianity” 

(one edition) : So te ae 
“Reign of Law” (one edition) how 95 


The fact that “The Reign of Law” pare 
within the five years from a sale that exceeded 
500 to one of less than roo is not diffi- 
cult to understand, excellent as the Duke 
of Argyle’s work was in its day. 

The question is frequently asked in our 
day: “Are fairy tales and works purely 
imaginative in demand in this practical 
age?’’? A glimpse into the stock-book was 
a revelation altogether comforting, show- 
ing as it did that the children of the present 
are not to be denied the appeal of their 
natural instincts, and that the man of the 
future is to be more than an animated 
ledger or a mechanical adjustment to the 
machine that he tends from day to day. 


FAIRY AND IMAGINATIVE TALES — SALES IN 190g 


ZEsop’s ‘‘ Fables” 3,453 
“Alice in Wonderland” 8,078 
Andersen’s “Fairy Tales” 4,285 
“Arabian Nights” . . 2,314 
“At the Back of the North Wind” 1,250 
Grimm’s “Household Tales” 4,151 
Grimm’s “Popular Tales” 4,976 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” 6,446 
“‘Water-Babies”’ 1,030 


A comparison of the sales of the higher- 
priced edition of the books in the table 
above shows a marvelous uniformity. Year 
after year shows only a slightly varying 
sale. The two exceptions to this state- 
ment are “ Water-Babies,’’ which dropped 
50 per cent. in five years, and “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” which in the edition listed at a 
dollar sold 551 copies in 1g04 and increased 
to 1,419 in 1go09. 

A study of the table of poets reveals 
some startling conditions. Longfellow is 
without doubt most in demand in America; 
but, as this house handles only his earlier 
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poems, his works cannot be included in the 
report. These poems in the table are issued 
in several editions and vary much in price, 
the cheapest being listed at one dollar. 


SOME POETS THAT ARE BEING READ 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning 419 
Robert Browning ; 778 
Burns 1,525 
Coleridge ShRéee ceo GR 
Hood ae ea ee 
Meredith’s “Lucile” +s 
Macaulay 393 
Moore 534 
Rossetti 131 
Scott 955 
Shelley 381 
Tennyson 2,912 


Of these poets, _— Scott, Tennyson and 
Mrs. Browning show increases in sales in 
Ig09 over those of 1904; but, with the 
exception of Burns (one-third increase), the 
change is so slight as hardly to be noticed. 
On the other hand, Rossetti is the one to 
have had the greatest falling-off, the decrease 
in the five years being about 60 per cent. 
It is not difficult to understand which poets 
have sung to the hearts of the people. 

To what extent translations of famous 
works appeal to the buyers of moderate- 
priced books is a question whose answer was 
easily and somewhat startlingly obtained. 
The following table is at once suggestive and 
illuminating: 

FAMOUS TRANSLATIONS — SALES IN 1909 


“Abbé Constantin” (two editions) 470 
Conington’s “‘ Virgil” (one edition) . 137 
“Republic” of Plato (two editions) 385 
“Meditations” of Marcus Aurelius (one 
edition) wy aa 458 
“Paul and Virginia”’ (two editions) 539 
Amiel’s “Journal” (one edition) 455 


A comparison with the sales of 1904 shows 
a marked steadiness in the somewhat limited 
demand, with slight increases in the calls 
for “‘ Abbé Constantin,” and ‘“ Meditations” 
of Marcus Aurelius. 

In the field of essays, too, the demand for 
those of Emerson seems to show that the 
sage of Concord easily leads: 


ESSAYS — SALES IN 1909 
Emerson’s hetusd complete (six edi- 


tions) . eee ee 3,919 
“Essays of Elia” (two editions) 626 
Bacon’s ‘“‘ Essays” (two editions) 932 
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‘The Intellectual Life” (one edition) 153 
Addison’s ‘‘ Essays” (one edition) 252 
“Heroes and ‘sige eal (two edi- 

tions) 1,001 
“Self-Help” (two editions) 909 


With the exception of Emerson, the fig- 
ures for 1909 are uniformly below those of 
five years previous, the greatest relative 
falling-off being in the sales of “The Intel- 
lectual Life.” 

Whether or not historical works are in 
demand in low-priced form is not satisfac- 
torily solved by the figures obtained, 
because, of necessity, only the works of his- 
torians of an earlier date are at hand. The 
table, however, clearly shows the con- 
tinued popularity of certain standard works: 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY — SALES IN 1909 
‘“‘Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World” 


(two editions) besa 1,810 
Carlyle’s ‘French Re volution” (five 

editions) : Te ea ee 1,432 
Guizot’s “ History of Civilization in 

Europe” (one edition) : . 350 
Irving’s ‘ Knickerbocker’s History. of 

New York” (three editions) 1,000 


Headley’s “Life of Grant” (one edition) — 22: 
‘“‘Autobiography” of Benjamin Frank- 
lin (three editions) 2,669 

A study of the sale of the works of the 
standard novelists is best approached from 
the demand for sets of the complete works 
of each of a few of the more famous writers. 
The call for separate novels reveals the 


place which certain books have, and also . 


plainly shows show much more popular 
some books of each novelist are than are 
others of the same author: 


SETS OF NOVELS — SALES IN 1909 


Scott — *5 vol. set (listing at $3.00) . 500 
Complete in 12 vols. ($12.50 t0 $33.00) 347 
Dickens — 5 vol. set (listing at $3.00) 660 
Complete in 15 vols. ($12. to 36.50) 575 
George Eliot — ieee in 6 vols. 
($5 to $18.50) 389 


Thackeray — complete in 10 vols. 9 
to $23.50) 350 
Cooper — “Leather Stocking Tales,” 


5 vol. set (listing at $3.00) 1,255 

* The five-volume set of Scott included ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” 
“Kenilworth,” ‘ Black Dwarf,” ‘‘The Monastery,” 
and ‘Rob Roy.’ The five-volume set of Dickens 
contained “David Copperfield,” ‘Oliver Twist,” 
“Old Curiosity Shop,” ‘Christmas Stories,’’ and 
“Tale of Two Cities.” 
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Cooper — “Sea Tales,” $ vol. set (list- 


ing at $3.00) . 600 
Dumas — complete in 12 vols. ($12. 75 
to $31.00) & es 124 


The reports of the sales of distinct novels, 
however, shows much more clearly the place 
which the great novelists still hold: 


SCOTT’S NOVELS — SALES IN 1909 


“‘Tvanhoe” (five editions) 7,204 
“Kenilworth” (four editions) 3,228 
“Waverley” (three editions) 805 
“The Antiquary” (three editions) 809 
“Old Mortality” (two editions) 1,049 


In the edition listed at one dollar, ‘‘ lvanhoe”’ 
sells steadily about 2,000 copies annually, 
double that of its nearest rival — “ Kenil- 
worth.”’ In this form many of the Waverley 
novels fail to attain a sale of 150 copies each. 


THACKERAY’S NOVELS — SALES IN 19goQ 


“Henry Esmond” (two editions) 1,658 
“Vanity Fair” (two editions) 1,679 
“The Virginians” (two editions) 1,150 
“The Newcomes” (two editions) 1,071 
“Pendennis” (two editions) 968 


A comparison of the sales of 1909 with those 
of 1904 shows that “Vanity Fair,” “ Pen- 
dennis,” and ‘‘The Newcomes” have a 
slight increase and the others a small 
decrease. It is also evident that Thackeray’s 
place in the hearts of the book-buyers is 
not large, nor is it increasing. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS — SALES IN 1909 
““Adam Bede” (two editions) 2,018 
“Felix Holt (two editions) : 738 
“Daniel Deronda” (two editions) 992 
“Mill on the Floss” (two editions)’ 1,893 
“Romola” (three editions) 2,068 
“Silas Marner” (four editions) 2,067 


In the uniform edition, listed at one dollar, 
“Adam Bede” heads the list, with ‘‘The 
Mill on the Floss” not far behind. The 
sale of ‘““Adam Bede” in 1909 is nearly 
double that of 1904. With the exception 
of “Romola,” which reports a slight gain, 
all the other novels report a loss. The sale 
of “Adam Bede,” the highest in the list, 
is more than five times that of “ Felix Holt,” 
for which there is the least demand of all. 


DICKENS’S NOVELS—SALES IN 1909 


“Barnaby Rudge” (two editions) 1,060% 
“Little Dorrit” (two editions) » « Ses 
“Bleak House” (two editions) sa +e 
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“Pickwick Papers” (two editions) . 1,717 
“Old Curiosity Shop” (three editions) 3,048 
“Oliver Twist” (five editions) . 6 #685 


“David Copperfield” (four editions) . 8,281 


In the dollar edition, ‘‘ David Copperfield” 
in 1909 sold 2,910 and in the edition at 
seventy cents the sales were 4,124. The 
nearest rival was “Old Curiosity Shop,” 
which sold 1,180 and 1,293 for the respec- 
tive years. 

The query concerning the continued sales 
of Cooper’s novels is frequently raised. A 
study of the reports indicates clearly that 
many of his tales are no longer purchased, 
except as parts of a complete set of the nov- 
elist’s works. The following table, however, 
clearly indicates that the ‘“Leather-Stocking” 
stories have not lost their hold on the public. 
It will be noticed, too, that “The Last of 
the Mohicans” easily heads the list: 


COOPER’S NOVELS— SALES IN 1909 


“The Deerslayer” (five editions) ©. . 4,788 
“The Pathfinder” (five editions) . . 4,395 
“The Last of the Mohicans” i 
editions) 4,844 
“The Pioneers” (four editions) . « 2,980 
“The Prairie” (four editions) . . . 3,178 


A comparison of the most popular novels 
of each of the five novelists in the above 
tables has an interest for the ardent admirers 


of the one whom they fondly declare to be 
the greatest of all the writers of fiction. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF FAVORITE NOVELS — 
SALES IN 1909 


Dickens — ‘David io acameall 2 . 8,281 
Scott — “‘Ivanhoe”’ « « 9,908 
George Eliot — “Romola” se 3) ae 
Thackeray — “Vanity Fair” . . . 1,679 
Cooper — “Last of the Mohicans” . 4,844 


Among books for boys, the rapid and 
steady decline in the sales of the once 
famous Henty books was more than counter- 
balanced by the astounding figures of the 
Alger books. Several publishing houses are 
now issuing these books, but the sales in 
1909 by the firm which has given me the 
figures of its stock-book show - approxi- 
mately a halj-million copies of the total 
long list of Horatio Alger, Jr.’s books for 
boys! The combined sale of these books 
by all the various houses that issue them 
was estimated at more than one million 
copies a year. Of course many of these 
are in an extremely cheap form, listed per- 
haps at twenty-five cents per copy, but the 
figures are staggering. Think of it —in 
ten years a sale of ten millions! Whatever 
their elders may think of the Alger books, 
there is no question concerning the opinion 


of the boys! These figures at least do not lie! 
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SIX MONTHS OF RAPID CHANGE SINCE THE PASSING OF HARRIMAN. 


— THE EIGHT OVERLORDS OF 


TODAY, AND THEIR KINGDOMS 


BY 


C. M. KEYS 


EATH — and easy money!”’ 

D We had been talking of the 
wonderful things that have hap- 

pened in the last six months in the railroad 
field, and that phrase was the gist of the 
explanation offered by the railroad-owner. 
The talk had covered many things. It 
touched upon Mr. J. J. Hill’s invasion of 
Oregon, the Southern Pacific’s untilled 
garden patch. It sketched the larger am- 


bitions of Mr. Edwin Hawley, his taking 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, 
his linking of the broken Eastern lines into 
a pen-and-ink sketch of a railroad system. 
It dwelt upon the new Moore holdings of 
the Lackawanna and the Lehigh railroads, 
the right and left bower of the anthracite 
combination. It hinted at the return of the 
Vanderbilts to power in the roads that bear 
their name. It recalled that again the 
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. hand of Mr. J. P. Morgan supports the 
Erie Railroad and the Santa Fé, which a 
year ago slipped almost from his grasp. 
Somebody had wondered, even, if it were 
not almost time for Mr. Stuyvesant Fish to 
come back and bid for the Illinois Central. 
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roads began. Mr. Edwin Hawley an- 
nounced that he had taken practical control 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, familiarly 
known as the “Katy” because the letters 
K. T. make the name. It was fitting that 
the first important announcement of the 





It is true. In 1906, the late E. H. Harri- sort after the death of Mr. Harriman should a6 
man obtained an injunction restraining come from Mr. Hawley’s office on Broad 
Messrs. Hill, Moore, Hawley, Vanderbilt, Street, for Mr. Hawley more than any other 
Fish, et al., from prosecuting their several one man of parts in Wall Street had retained, 
railroad ambitions. The injunction was even through the miracles of the last two 
granted by the private bankers of Wall years of Harriman’s life, an air of defiance f 
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THE NEWEST RAILROAD DOMAIN 


and B. F. Yoakum — men to whom trading is the chief joy of life. They are not operated as a system and any one 
of them may be sold whenever one of the systems is willing to pay the price 





Street, who alone supply to ambitious 
magnates the means for the accomplish- 
ment of their ambitions. No appeal was 
possible. A dozen of the biggest railroad 
men that the world has seen sat down and 
waited for the lifting of that injunction. 
It was all that they could do. 

On the afternoon of September 9, 1909, 
Death dissolved the injunction. The unseen 
chains of fear that had fettered the hands 
and minds of the magnates dropped from 
them as the ticker flashed the news. 

In less than a month the grab for rail- 


toward “the Satrap of the Rail.” That it 
was much more than an air of defiance is 
hard to believe. The two men had for one 
another a profound respect, so far as prowess 
went. Each recognized the other’s tre- 
mendous advantage in certain details of 
the game and avoided conflict on funda- 
mentals. Open battle had often been threat- 
tened; but it always ended in a skirmish. 
Mr. Edwin Hawley is not another Harri- 
man, and he never will be. In some minor 
details they were alike, but in the important 
characteristics that make or do not make a 
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Harriman they are totally dissimilar. Mr. 
Harriman had the patience of a real-estate 
investor. He could plant his fortunes and 
leave them underground through a long 
winter of resultless years. If anything like 
that happened to Mr. Hawley, he would 
go out with a spade and dig them up to see 
if they were sprouting. 

He is a trader, with the instinct of the 
operator. Trading profits are the dearest 
thing in the world to his heart. An extra 
fifty miles per year on the average movement 
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railroading itself he has a passing interest, 
little more. He smiles because, if this con- 
tinue, the Vanderbilts may be willing to 
pay his price for the Eastern lines, or the 
Burlington may “come across” with a 
decent offer for the Colorado & Southern, 
one of the “Hawley Roads”’ till recently. 
So in October Mr. Hawley and some of 
his friends took hold of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas. It isn’t that the “Katy” is much 
good to any of the lines that Mr. Hawley 
and his friends had before that time. But 
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THE END OF THE HARRIMAN AMBITION 


Of all the American systems, this comes closest to being a true transcontinental railroad, like the Canadian 


Pacific. 


The Baltimore & Ohio, however, is held only in a sort of community of interests, through the bankers. 


The total mileage is about 35,719, and most of it is r:ch and profitable, running through good country 


of his freight-cars gave to Mr. Harriman 
the same delight that Mr. Wilbur Wright 
experienced when his first machine really 
did rise six inches from the ground. Mr. 
Hawley hears of it — and lets it go at that. 

But if his traffic men report to head- 
quarters that they have got a foothold here, 
or are breaking into Vanderbilt territory 
there, or have the watchful masters of the 
Burlington Railroad guessing about their 
traffic in the Big Horn country far out West, 
Mr. Hawley is delighted. He does not 
smile because this is good railroading, For 


the Burlington Road had bought the 
Colorado & Southern, because the Colorado 
& Southern did run a survey up north 
across the lines of the Burlington, the 
Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific—even, it 
is hinted, to the Great Northern. Because 
Mr. Hill doesn’t like to be “tapped,” in a 
traffic sense, he handed over a certain amount 
of money to Mr. Hawley and his friends, 
and took possession of the “tap” himself. 

But there are other railroads that run 
north and south beyond the rivers, and 
there are also other rich roads that run east 
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and west. Mr. Hawley had sold one north- 
and-south road to an east-and-west road 
because it promised to make a nuisance of 
itself. Why not another? The “Katy” 
was in the market. Mr. Hawley and his 
friends took it. What is the use of guessing 
what they will do with it? 

Some day, perhaps, it too will creep 
toward the north, running out from Kansas 
City through Nebraska. It may cut across 
the Missouri Pacific, the Rock Island, the 
Union Pacific, the Northwestern, the Mil- 


scalp,” financially speaking, and hang it 
up to dry in the bankruptcy court. Talking 
about this, my railroad friend remarked: 
““They’ll never ‘get? Ed Hawley in the 
trading game. He and Mr. Yoakum know 
that business better than any other men that 
have ever grown big down here. But some 
day, perhaps, Hawley will grow sentimental. 
He will want to build a railroad monument, 
a real Hawley System, just as Mr. Rogers 
wanted to do with his Tidewater Railroad. 
When he gets the monument built they will 
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WHERE THE VANDERBILTS HOLD SWAY 
Their railroad empire includes the Chicago & Northwestern, the New York Central System (comprising a large 
group of rich railroads), and the Western Maryland, recently bought by a Vanderbilt syndicate and to be linked 
with the Pittsburg line. The system comprises 23,444 miles, mostly classed as “trunk-line railroad” 


waukee —and on, if its nerve and cash 
hold out, to meet the Canadian Pacific in the 
border country. Perhaps, when the time 
comes, the Milwaukee may want it, or the 
Northwestern, or even the Canadian Pacific. 
It’s a good trading proposition, any way you 
look at it, for in a multitude of possible 
buyers there is much comfort when one has 
railroads for sale. 

Down in Wall Street everybody always 
figures out, when a men grows great, how 
many chances there are for some other power 
to “get” him. That means to “take his 


~ 


take his scalp, perhaps, and bury him under 
the monument. That’s what a monument 
is for, anyway!” 

To-day Mr. Hawley is building no 
monuments to himself, at least. He is 
making good money in what he conceives 
to be a perfectly honest way. He buys into 
railroads that nobody else wants, injects 
into them more or less of an element that 
railroad pirates of the past used to delight 
to call “nuisance value,” and cashes them 
in — rails, nuisance, and all — in the best 
possible market. 
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Mr. Hawley’s hand is in many things 
these days. Scarcely had the news of the 
‘“‘Katy” purchase grown cold when a bigger 
item appeared. The “Rock Island Crowd” 
split up again. Mr. Yoakum and Mr. 
“Jim” Campbell of St. Louis had been 
absorbed by it after a former split between 
the late W. B. Leeds and the Moores. In 
December, 1g09, it was announced that 
they had gone out again, taking with them 
the control of the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad, a collection of country roads 


through the panic, then handed it back to 
Mr. Yoakum and his friends — the same 
crowd with some additions — at a price that 
represented a cash loss of six or seven 
millions of dollars. 

Mr. Yoakum, like Mr. Hawley, knows 
how to trade. When he sold his road seven 
years ago, there is reason to believe that he 
did a wise thing — for it takes a pretty strong 
aggregation of capital to look after a scat- 
tered system of cheaply built railroads in 
panic times, and the panic was on its way. 
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THE MOST EFFICIENT RAILROAD SYSTEM 
The Pennsylvania Railroad and its controlled lines move more freight every year than any other three railroads 
in the country. The system, very compact and limited, lies almost entirely in a region of very dense traffic. Its 
new terminal in New York City and its network of tunnels are nearing completion 


nearly 7,000 miles in extent. Mr. Hawley 
appeared as another member of the syn- 
dicate that had made this strange purchase. 

It is almost unique to find a big con- 
solidation letting go its component parts. 
To be sure, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
did it some few years ago in the case of the 
Norfolk & Western and of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, but that was pure policy. This was 
quite different. The Rock Island Company 
bought the ’Frisco from Mr. Yoakum 
and his friends in 1903, carried it through 
the slumping market of that period, then 


When he bought it back last winter it was 
stronger. It had made a good banking 
friend and had financed most of its worst 
needs in the line of cash. The firm of 
Speyer & Co., who look after most of the 
financial needs of the Rock Island, had 
come into the St. Louis & San Francisco 
and saved it. When a banking house does 
that, it must stand behind the road. 

Mr. Yoakum sold a road in 1903, facing a 
big lot of debts coming due in the next few 
years with a weak stock-market position, 
and in the very shadow of a coming panic. 
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He bought it back again in 1909, with its 
maturing debts all paid, with a strong bank- 
ing house committed to it, and with much 
more cash in its treasury than it had when 
he sold it. Incidentally, he paid some 
millions of dollars less for it with these 
advantages than he received for it without 
them. If he had never done anything else 
to justify it, Wall Street’s judgment would 
be justified. It was put in three words by 
my railroad friend: 
“Yoakum can trade!” 


to its aid and help it pay its current debts. 
Here an old and well-tried Richmond 
takes the field again. It is not the same 
B. F. Yoakum that came out of the West a 
decade ago to run a tilt with Wall Street. 
Then he was a railroad man, right off the 
rails. Now he belongs in the shadow of 
Trinity spire. He has traded against the best 
brains in the financial game. Sometimes 
things did not look rosy. Big things happen 
in the cafions of Wall Street very fast, and 
they cast no warning shadows before them 
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MR. JAMES J. HILL’S RAILROAD EMPIRE 
It began in 1879 with the 656 miles of the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad, which has expanded into the 
Great Northern system. ‘To this have been added the Northern Pacific, the Burlington, and the Colorado South- 
ern. The total mileage of the Hill railroads has now reached 24,522 


It is permitted to do some guessing when 
one talks of railroad policies. The guess of 
the Wall Street men is to the effect that if 
Mr. Harriman were still in the saddle Mr. 
Yoakum and his friends would hardly have 
dared to take the “Frisco”’ from under the 
protecting wing of the old Rock Island; 
and that the Moores would hardly have 
dared to let it go. That the Harriman 
interests had their eye on it was sufficiently 
evidenced two years ago when Messrs. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the Harriman bankers, 
were willing—at a good, stiff price—to come 


as they do on the plains of Texas. But on the 
whole the Texan has fared well. Even while 
he drew the big salary that the Moores 
figured him to be worth, he was counted as 
an individual rather than as a salaried man. 

What is to be the result, nobody can say 
offhand. Most people who think much 
about these things say that the “Frisco” 
will be sold again before many years pass 
by. Maybe it will. In the meantime it has 
called to its services some of the best rail- 
road men in the Southwest, and it seems to 
be run as a railroad, not as a Wall Street 
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bargain. With most of its troubles financed, 
for the time at least, it ought to be able to 
carry itself through. 

Long before the deal whereby they got 
rid of the “Frisco,” the Reid-Moore forces 
had plunged into new matters. It is only 
a few years ago that these men came swarm- 
ing over the Western horizon, loaded with 
Morgan money from the trades in Steel, to 
snatch the old Rock Island Railway from 
the Street, getting much of it from the firm 
of Flower & Co. At first they were classed 
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in industrials. He made enough money 
out of that to pay the debts that hung over 
from his failure in the Diamond Match 
panic of 1896, and to start something new. 
Working toward the truly respectable 
branches of the financial profession, he 
bought into a Western railroad. Also he 
moved his office from Chicago to New York. 
Another of the steps to eminence was 
climbed when he began to lay up a great 
store of bank stocks and was elected to 
board after board of directors. 
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A BANKER’S POWER IN THE RAILROAD WORLD 


The House of Morgan dominates the policies of more miles of railroad than any other interest in the United 


States. 
operations of the railroads at all. 


as buccaneers. After a while Wall Street 
sized them up as artistic pirates and took 
to them accordingly, as something akin to 
itself. As the years passed, Mr. Dan. G. 
Reid remained classified this way; but 
Judge W. H. Moore was promoted. He 
was taken into the sacred ranks of the rail- 
road magnates, recognized as both able and 
conservative both daring and cautious, both 
honest and respectable. 

It remained, however, for the year 1909 to 
reveal him as: one of the true elect. Prior 
to that time he had been first of all a trader 


This power was obtained mainly through banking operations, and in many cases is not extended to the 
The 45,226 miles in the group are not closely related in operation 


The crown of true financial eminence, 
however, is reserved for the “trunk-line 
magnates,” the few mighty ones who, 
having made all sorts of money in all sorts 
of things, put it into the stocks of the big 
Eastern railroads ——-New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware & Hudson, Lacka- 
wanna, Lehigh Valley. Only the elect 
may amount to very much in this great field, 
for prices are high and one must have the 
approval of the gods. 

Just how it came about, nobody knows; 
but the fact remains that into the very 
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select of all the trunk-lines — the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western — the Moores and 
Mr. Reid presently entered. Not only did 
they enter but they seem to have shut the 
door behind them. Apparently there is 
room for no more. 

Then on top of that came the sudden 
announcement that they had also coveted 
the Lehigh Valley. Of course they could 
not do much with that without the consent 
of the powers that be — for the Lehigh was 
sterilized as a source of trouble many years 


The thing that has seemed to attract these 
invaders of the sacred trunk-line field is 
“coal.” They look upon anthracite with 
favoring eyes. So did Mr. Harriman. He 
wanted the Delaware & Hudson. His 
estate, presumably, still holds a large amount 
of that. When it wants to sell it, there is no 
good reason why the same hands that have 
reached for the Lackawanna and the Lehigh 
should not be ready to take the D. & H. 

Without certain knowledge on the point 
—for Wall Street knowledge is seldom 
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THE QUEEREST RAILROAD KINGDOM 
The Moore-Reid combination now has its largest railroad investments in the Rock Island System and in two 
anthracite roads, the Lehigh Valley and the Lackawanna. The East and the West are divided by a big gap. 
Rumor fills it in by guessing that the Wabash will some day be bought to make a connection. The mileage is 10,650 


ago when big blocks of its stock were scat- 
tered around among the other railroads, the 
hand that did the scattering being the hand 
of J. P. Morgan. 

But somehow the Moore-Reid com- 
bination was big enough, strong enough,and 
forceful enough to get in even here. The 
other railroads sold their Lehigh stock to 
them. They were elected directors. The 
Lehigh Valley began to count its treasures, 
preparatory to handing some of them over 
to the stockholders. It had never thought 
of doing that before. 


certain— it can be said that the huge 
interests of the Moores in these coal railroad 
stocks of the East were not picked up in 
Wall Street. Lehigh Valley is not even 
traded in there, the only market being 
Philadelphia. The exact alliances by which 
the new people obtained their “ pull’’ in this 
field are not matters of common knowledge. 
Only it is known for certain that some of 
the oldest, most conservative, and most 
powerful of the trunk-line rulers have con- 
tracted treaties with these Westerners. 
The ‘‘Rock Island Crowd” is not by any 
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THE SHIFTING 
means what it used to be. When W. B. 
Leeds died, two years ago, the pioneering 
spirit was gone. It was his ambition that 
drove the Rock Island to buy the Chicago 
& Alton, the St. Louis & San Francisco, 
and the new line from St. Louis to Kansas 
City. The Alton and the ’Frisco have 
been sold; and if anyone should come along 
and offer anything worth while for the St. 
Louis-Kansas City line, his offer would 
probably be accepted the same day. 

If the old Rock Island ambition — to be 
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cn 


standing barriers that shut the gates of 
Pittsburg, and through that other closed 
gateway of the West that had been so long 
held by the Central Pacific, he arrayed 
himself at one time against the power of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and against the 
power of Mr. E. H. Harriman in his prime. 
His enemies were armed with the mightiest 
credit in the country, backed by the most 
powerful banking interests, standing hand- 
in-hand with the huge invested estates of 
the East. Besides that they had, to carry 
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ALMOST A GOULD TRANSCONTINENTAL 


It was the ambition of Mr. George Gould to make the first American transcontinental. 
The eastern link, the Western Maryland, has been sold after a 


west coast when the Western Pacific is finished. 


receivership, and the eastern connection seems to be given up entirely. 


the biggest railroad system — has gone by 
the boards, there are many other such 
ambitions that have also been discarded, 
or at least set over for another era. Five 
years ago, Mr. George Gould was struggling 
against long odds to achieve the distinction 
of being the first of the modern Americans 
to own and operate a_ transcontinental 
railroad. To-day he has no such idea. 
For some years to come, his whole energy 
must be bent upon preserving what he has, 
rather than upon adding to it. 

When Mr. Gould broke through the long- 


He will reach the 
The length of the line is 17,789 miles 


on the battles of the long campaign, the best 
of officers, seasoned men, policies mapped 
out in definite campaigns along settled lines. 
The result was a foregone conclusion. 

It ended in a series of disasters, followed 
by defensive treaties. The extension into 
Pittsburg collapsed and lies bankrupt to-day. 
With it went the Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- 
road. Mr. Gould won his way into Pittsburg, 
but only to find when he got there that he 
was surrounded and cut off from every 
profitable source of railroad income. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad looked out for that. 
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The Western Pacific is still being pushed 
through to San Francisco, and will un- 
doubtedly get there. What will happen 
after that, no one can say. There was a 
sharp break between M.. Gould and Mr. 
Harriman; but after the Eastern collapse 
Mr. Harriman offered help to Mr. Gould, 


Vanderbilts are largely interested. They 
are going ahead to link it with the Pittsburg 
& Lake Erie Railroad, to make a new 
Vanderbilt line from the Great Lakes to 
tidewater in the South. So ends the Gould 
ambition for a free and independent trans- 
continental railroad. 
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THE RAILROAD EMPIRES OF THE UNITED STATES 


The eight great systems of today, with a mileage of 183,294 and earnings that amounted to $2,142,821,000 in 1909 


and his help was accepted. In the process 
of the shifting going on to-day, possibly 
Mr. Hawley —and not Mr. Gould — may 
prove to be master of the road. 

The eastern link of the Gould system, the 
Western Maryland, fell into the hands of 
receivers; it has been quickly reorganized, 
and sold to a syndicate in which the younger 


Among the magnates of the railroad 
world, Mr. Gould is a young man. If, 
within the next few years he should get for 
his railroads the same kind of banking 
connection that supports the Hill, Harriman, 
Pennsylvania, Vanderbilt, or Moore am- 
bitions, he will probably have to be reckoned 
with in many fields and in many enterprises. 
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The Gould estate, with all the troubles and 
losses of the past. decade, is still a very 
powerful weapon in the hands of a single 
man. If Mr. Gould had the personal 
power to draw together to his assistance and 
to mobilize into one force a few other out- 
side monied interests of large volume, his 
position would be perhaps the strongest 
of them all. 

If the death of Mr. Harriman began the 
process of reconstruction on the part of Mr. 
Gould, it also brought about a somewhat 
similar recrudescence in the Vanderbilt 
System. This powerful collection of rail- 
roads and railroad capital had for half a 
generation rested without disturbance in 
the hands of the Vanderbilts, fortified and 
backed at all times by the banking prestige 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. Dry-rot in various 
forms had crept through the system. Then 
Mr. Harriman, without owning or con- 
trolling any considerable amount of the 
stock of the roads, had by force of person- 
ality become a very prominent factor in the 
making of the New York Central policies. 

His death left the Vanderbilts again in 
the saddle; but there has been an awaken- 
ing all along the line. The officers are 
ceasing to be “Mr. Vanderbilt’s hired 
men,” and they exercise a certain amount 
of the kind of authority that the Morgan- 
appointed presidents exercise on the New 
Haven, the Atchison, and the Reading. Mr. 
W. C. Brown, the president of the New 
York Central, is not a figure-head. He has 
already made his executive power felt in 
the policies of the railroad. Measured 
by the sternest standards — against such 
men as Messrs. Howard Eliott of the 
Northern Pacific, W. H. Truesdale of the 
Lackawanna, C. S. Mellen of the New 
Haven, F. D. Underwood of the Erie — 
he is not, one would say, one of the biggest 
of the salaried railroad presidents. Yet 
in the first years of his office he has come 
up pretty rapidly. 

He has on his hands a task of extraor- 
dinary size. Forced by the pressure of its 
own demands and by the competition of 
the Pennsylvania in New York City, the 
Vanderbilt roads have had to go into a 
campaign of terminal building — that 
will call for the spending of probably 
$150,000,000 in the next few years. That 
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is a big burden. How well the New York 
Central may meet it depends upon circum- 
stances. Certainly it may be taken for 
granted that there are four or five anxious 
years ahead at the Grand Central Station. 

If the changes in the East have been the 
more important from a national viewpoint, 
they lack the dramatic appearance of the 
changes in the West. A little more than 
a year ago, Mr. Woods, a lawyer in Portland, 
Ore., speaking at a dinner given to Mr. J. J. 
Hill, made this epigrammatic remark to 
explain the fact that Central Oregon still 
lay without a mile of railroad: 

“Oregon is bounded on the north by the 
Harriman Lines, on the east by the Harriman 
lines, on the south by the Harriman lines, and 
on the west by the Pacific Ocean. From this, 
Mr. Hill, you may see that Central Oregon is 
between the Devil and the deep blue sea!” 


Mr. Hill just laughed and said nothing, 
either then or for six months afterward. 
Just before the return of Mr. Harriman 
from Europe, however, the silence of Hill 
was broken. It was briefly announced 
that a new company, the Oregon Trunk 
Line, would, if the laws would let it, build 
a line from the Columbia River south into 
Central Oregon. It quickly became known 
that the real head office of this company 
was in the Great Northern offices at St. 
Paul. 

The Oregon deadlock is broken. The 
Harriman lines have awakened and will 
make all possible efforts to hold the territory 
that Mr. Hill has invaded. To do it they 
too must build; and the field of the last 
battlefield of these two well-tried antago- 
nists is practically the last neglected corner 
of the once “Great American Desert.” 

Of course there are many rumors that 
it is to go farther. Mr. Hill is reported to 
be a possible buyer of the Portland Electric 
Railroad, which parallels the Southern 
Pacific through the Willamette Valley, the 
rich territory that is tributary to Portland. 
There are tales even of Hill surveys over 
the mountains into California. Every year 
for a decade past such rumors have borrowed 
wings to fly; but now, perhaps, they may 
have wings of their own. 

Even the House of Morgan has felt the 
vital change that came with the death of 
Mr. Harriman. He, alone of all, had 
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courage and power to withstand the sweep 
of the Morgan arm. He did it in the case of 
the Erie, in his first year of recognition two 
decades ago; and he did it again in the case 
of the Erie in his last year— when, a 
doomed man, he telephoned from his bed 
an offer to advance the millions needed to 
save the road from bankruptcy. For twelve 
months past the Erie has lived in the shadow 
of Harriman. 

Now Mr. Morgan’s great house holds it 
up. So, too, with the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé, a Morgan road into which Mr. 
Harriman had forced his authority. The 
Morgan kingdom continues to be the great- 
est in extent, if the flimsiest in structure, of 
themall. There is not a single railroad man 
in the Morgan firm; and there is probably 
not a shred of railroad ambition in the mind 
of any member of that firm. Its railroad 
power is simply an incident of its banking 
power. It exercises authority over nearly 
twenty miles of every hundred miles of rail 
in this country simply because it has helped 
organize or reorganize that much railroad 
—and Mr. Morgan stands solidly back 
of every road that he handles. It is a 


wonderful thing — this Morgan railroad 
kingdom, stretching from Portland, Me., to 
San Francisco, Cal., and from the Lakes 
to the Gulf. Hardly a city of size in the 
United States but pays toll, one way or 
another, to the railroad power of the House 
of Morgan. 

‘It has been, one may see, a busy six 
months. All these sweeping changes, the 
shifting of personal interests from hand to 
hand, the swinging of control from treasury 
to treasury, the alteration of great executive 
relationships, the pushing of hostile lines 
into forbidden territory, the re-ascendency 
of banking power over lines once lost, the 
recrudescence of men more or less over- 
shadowed by the power of a single autocrat, 
the rise of new men almost unknown in the 
railroad world, the spectacular triumphs of 
Mr. Edwin Hawley, the steady aggression 
of the Moores— these make the epitaph 
of Edward Henry Harriman. 

The railroad world is still an oligarchy, 
it is true; but it is no more an autocracy. 
Whatever one may say, this fact stands out 
beyond a question: there is no Harriman 
the Second. 


POLICEMEN AROUND THE WORLD 


THE WORLD-WIDE BEAT OF THE GUARDIAN OF THE PEACE 
AND THE PICTURESQUE COLLECTION OF MEN WHO PATROL IT 


BY 
NEVIN O. WINTER 


(AUTHOR OF “MEXICO AND HER PEOPLE OF TO-DAY”) 


a half ago, a white trader was mur- 

dered back in the bush. A “punitive 
expedition” was sent by the local Govern- 
ment to impress the nearest village with the 
seriousness of the offense against a stranger 
within the tribal gates. The village was 
burned, and 127 natives were slain. So 
reported a Southern Nigerian official while 
on leave of absence. 

In the hinterland of Liberia, at about the 
same time, a native trader was found mur- 
dered. When the matter was reported to 
the Liberian Government, the king of the 


_ Southern Nigeria, about a year and 





tribe was instructed to apprehend the mur- 
derer and send him to the coast for trial. 
After a few weeks the king reported the 
name of the murderer, but said that he had 
escaped from the tribe. The murderer 
happened to be a relative of the king. 

The Government then proceeded to im- 
press the whole tribe with the majesty of 
the law. A local official was ordered to 
bring the king and his head-men to the 
coast, and if necessary hold them as pris- 
oners until the murderer should be found. 
In many other colonies a detachment of the 
Frontier Force would have been despatched 
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on this errand. In this case, however, a 
half-naked native, who receives a salary of 
$5 a month and boards himself, was 
entrusted with the job of going four days 
into the bush and arresting a king and three 
head-men of the village. He did it, and 
delivered them at the coast. The only force 
which he employed was a small Liberian 
flag, which answered the same purpose as 
the silver-plated star of a rural deputy sheriff. 

This is one of many picturesque ways in 
which the world is being policed. On the 
east coast of Africa, for example, a wise 
administrator adopted a plan of assessing 
a heavy fine upon the entire tribe in which a 
serious offense should be committed. Since 
the African is extremely reluctant to pay even 
a small hut-tax, it was but a short time until 
every important native in the whole region 
was acting as a sort of ex-officio policeman. 

When the Klondike excitement was at 
its height a few years ago two French Cana- 
dians, Victor Fournier and Edouard La- 
Belle, decided that they could make money 
faster by killing prosperous miners who were 
returning to the States than by doing the 
hard work of digging it out of the ground. 

Three miners laden with gold-dust came 
along and to them Fournier and LaBelle 
offered their services as guides and helpers 
down the river. When they had encamped 
for the night and the three miners were 
asleep, Fournier killed two of the men and 
LaBelle the third one. 

Fournier was afterward located in Daw- 
son, but LaBelle was apparently lost. One 
of the Northwest Mounted Police force 
took hold of the case, went to Dawson, 
secured extradition papers, and sailed for 
Seattle. There he heard of two Edouard 
LaBelles. Finding a man who knew the 
real LaBelle, they visited every lumber 
camp on Puget Sound, looking for the mur- 
derer, who had formerly been a woodman. 
The trail led to Spokane, then to a settle- 
ment in British Columbia, and then the two 
men followed up the construction gangs 
which were working on a branch of the 
Southern Pacific. Their man had been at 
work there, but had gone to Ogden, Utah; 
and from Ogden a clew led them to Wads- 
worth, Nevada. Here LaBelle was taken 
into custody and returned to Canada, where 
both he and his partner were hanged, 


Another case was that of Piapot, a rest- 
less and quarrelsome Indian who loved his 
liquor. Aroused by the construction of a 
railroad through the reservation of his tribe, 
he started an Indian war. 

Orders were sent to the Canadian 
Mounted Police to remove these Indians 
from the camp which they had chosen. A 
sergeant and one private were sent to carry 
out this order. Piapot laughed when the 
order was read to him. ‘The sergeant gave 
him fifteen minutes in which to commence 
striking camp. During that fifteen min- 
utes the Indian bucks jostled the sergeant 
and his companion, yelled defiance at them, 
and fired their guns over their heads. At 
the end of the fifteen minutes the sergeant 
threw the lines of his horse to the other 
officer, dismounted, walked over to the 
painted tepee of Piapot and deliberately 
knocked out the centre-pole. The tent 
collapsed around the squaws who were in it. 
Then he walked from one tepee to another 
and knocked out the centre-poles. 

Piapot knew that the only way to stop 
this sergeant was to kill him; and he also 
knew that if he should kill one of the North- 
west Mounted Police, his tribe would be 
chased from one point to another until the 
last Indian was either killed or in prison. 
He decided to move. 

These Northwest Mounted Police have 
a world-wide reputation for efficiency. 
In that vast and thinly settled region less 
than one thousand men maintain such 
order that travel is as safe as in the older 
provinces along the St. Lawrence and 
Great Lakes. It is peopled mainly by 
Esquimos and Indians, with several thou- 
sand whites, including many adventurers 
who used to think that no law was in effect 
so near to the North Pole. The motto of 
the Northwest Mounted Police — “Get the 
Man”’—taught them differently. To secure 
one necessary witness in a murder case a few 
years ago, two of the police traveled 400 
miles by dog-team and 1,300 miles by canoe. 

Here is the story of another long chase. 
Almighty Voice, the son of John Sounding 
Sky, was an Indian and lived near Duck 
Lake in the Northwest Territory. One day 
he killed a cow which did not belong to him. 
A sergeant of the Northwest Mounted 
Police, together with a half-breed who acted 
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as guide and interpreter, was sent to place 
Almighty Voice under arrest. The two 
men started out and finally came upon the 
Indian in camp. 

“Tell him that I have come to arrest him 
for killing cattle,” said the officer to the 
interpreter. 

“Tell him that if he advances I'll kill 
him,” answered Almighty Voice. 

Unmoved by this threat the officer rode 
forward without even a weapon in his hand, 
for the standing orders of the police are to 
arrest and not to kill. Another warning 
came from Almighty Voice, but the officer 
rode on; according to the code of these 
police, they dare not retire, even to save 
their lives. The sergeant had advanced but 
a few paces more when a shot from the 
Indian’s gun went through his heart. 

This act made Almighty Voice an outlaw, 
and the whole of the Northwest Mounted 
Police were aroused. A price was set upon 
the murderer’s head and the country was 
scoured for a thousand miles in every 
direction. It was many months, however, 
before the murderer was seen by the white 
men, though several of the police had mean- 
while fallen before his gun. 

One day a horse was stolen from a camp, 
and a member of the force who followed the 
thief recognized Almighty Voice. The news 
flashed over the wires to Prince Albert and 
a detachment of the police rode eighty miles 
that night. In the morning the outlaw and 
two other renegades were located on a bluff 
where they had made an ambuscade. It 
cost the lives of three more members 
of the force, but in the end Almighty Voice 
and his companions were sent to the 
Happy Hunting Grounds. The relentless 
persistency of the chase and the ultimate 
triumph of law made a great impression 
on the other Indians. 


POLICING THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Wherever the British flag floats will be 
found an excellent police system after the 
model of the mother country. In India there 
is a force of more than 150,000, and this 
does not include the native village police 
who are twice that number. In Siam and 
British Burma there is an additional police 
force of perhaps 147,000. It is the duty 
of every village head-man at once to give 
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information of any offence occurring in his 
village, to secure the offender if possible, 
and to turn him over to the proper repre- 
sentative of the Government. In the Asiatic 
and African colonies it is the custom to 
employ natives in the police service, but the 
higher officers are Englishmen. 

The Sikhs of India have developed into the 
best native policemen that Great Britain 
has yet discovered. ‘These handsome, stal- 
wart men may be seen all over the British — 
Oriental possessions. A good Sikh is a 
fine specimen of the Oriental and his knowl- 
edge of the Oriental nature is greater than 
an Englishman could hope to acquire in 
years of residence. The Sikh likes police 
duty and his loyalty to the white man is 
unquestioned. Nothing suits him better 
than to swing an obstreperous Chinaman 
around by his pigtail. 

The police of the entire British Empire, 
if joined together, would make an immense 
army. ‘There is an army of about one 
policeman to 571 people, and one to every 
ten square-miles of territory, taking the 
whole empire over. If they should march 
by a reviewing stand, one would see almost 
every nationality represented. Following 
in the lead of the City of London police, who 
are generally six-footers, would come giant 
Chinese policemen from Hong Kong, thin- 
legged and turbaned East Indians, tall 
Zulus of Natal (the aristocrats of the black 
race), Negro police of Jamaica and Belize, 
dark-skinned Egyptians, tattooed Maoris of 
New Zealand, and the incomparable white 
policemen of Cape Colony, Canada, and 
Australia. 

In the old City of London, which consti- 
tutes only a small portion of the city proper, 
there are about 1,000 policemen —a very 
efficient body of men of large stature and 
imposing appearance. Their will is abso- 
lute law, and woe be to the driver who dis- 
obeys this czar of the streets. In the entire 
county of London there are more than 16,000 
of these uniformed officers of the law. The 
headquarters of the department are at 
the Scotland Yard, a name known the 
world over. 

The same efficient police system is found 
all over the British Isles; and there are more 
than 30,000 borough police in the forty 
counties of England alone. The Royal 
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A CORPORAL OF THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST 
MOUNTED POLICE 


Irish Constabulary is a separate force, num- 
bering about 11,000. They are’ a semi- 
military organization, live in barracks, and 
are armed with rifles, swords, and other 
weapons. 

In all of the countries of continental 
Europe the police act in a dual capacity. 
Primarily they are guardians of the peace; 
secondarily, they act as spies for the Gov- 
ernment; in an absolute government like 
Russia, the relative importance of the two 
duties might be reversed. In France, 
since the time of Napoleon, the police have 
been under the supervision of one of the 
cabinet officers. For police purposes the 














ONE OF MEXICO’S REFORMED BANDITS, THE 


“RURALES” 


entire republic is divided into departments 
and communes, which are under the direc- 
tion of prefects and sub-prefects and their 
assistants, and all of them are under the 
control of the Minister of the Interior. 

The same system with slight modifica- 
tions prevails in other parts of the Continent. 
In some of them — Germany, for instance — 
the police have the appearance of soldiers 
rather than of civic officials, and they could, 
in fact, be used as a branch of the mili- 
tary service. 

One unusual feature of the police service 
in some of the cities of Europe is the employ- 
ment of dogs. In Paris they are used along 














TWO TYPES OF AUSTRALIAN MOUNTED POLICE 
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the Seine as life-savers for those who have ; 
fallen into the water or who have attempted so acl tal 
suicide. One of these dogs has a record of 
saving twenty-three lives, which is perhaps 
a better record than that of any of the human 
* attachés of the department. The use of 
dogs as regular assistants to the police orig - 
* inated at Ghent, Belgium. About ten years 
ago the first experiment was attempted with 
three Belgian shepherd dogs. ‘The success 
was so great that the number was gradually 
increased to thirty and then to sixty, which 
is almost half as many as the number of men 
on the force. Each dog wears a leather 
collar with his name and number, and his 
record is kept just as carefully as that of the 
human police. The dogs are first made 
familiar with all places that might afford 
hiding for criminals. At night they are sent 
out with the men and, when released, they run 
around among all these places. If any one 
is found there the dog barks and the police- 
man immediately follows him up. The 
dogs are frequently poisoned, but young 
dogs are constantly being trained in the 
work by the older dogs, so that the number 
is kept full. The experiment has also been 
tried in New York City with imported dogs. 
It is not hard to find a policeman in A LONDON “BOBBY” 
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A “BOBBY” HANDLING A LONDON ELECTION CROWD 


The rioters were trying to overturn a speaker’s automobile 
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NIGHT DUTY IN BELGRADE, SERVIA A POLICEMAN IN PRAGUE, BOHEMIA 
Mexico and some other parts of Spanish- have gone home, he may lean up against 
America. In the city of Mexico, forinstance, a building and fall asleep, but you can 
he may be found at every important street always locate him by the lantern. Since 
During. the day he stands like the windows are all heavily barred and the 
a statue, occasionally leaning against a door- doors are of heavy oak and fires are infre- 
post for support. At night he bringsa lantern quent, his task is not a very hard one. An 
and a blanket, sets his lantern in the centre important part of his duties is to supply 
of the crossing, and stands beside or near — political information. 


intersection. 




















it. Sometimes, after the most of the people The Mexican Rurales are a unique body 
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A “CARABINIERE,” NAPLES 


A POLICE OFFICER, PARIS 
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TWO OF “THE FINEST” IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Maori policemen with their billies 
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of mounted police. When President Diaz 
came into power he found the country over- 
run with robbers and bandits. Having 
some veteran troops, he sent them after these 
outlaws on every possible occasion. ‘They 
were hunted and trailed into their moun- 
tain fastnesses, and the soldiers were in- 
structed never to take captives. This war 
of extermination sent a thrill of fear through 
the hearts of the outlaws. President Diaz 
then sent word to some of the leaders that 
if they would enlist in the Government ser- 











IN BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 


vice he would furnish them employment. 
From this class of men the first bands of 
Rurales were formed. ‘These men were 
brave and thoroughly familiar with the 
mountain retreats and haunts of the outlaw 
bands. They hunted down their former 
confederates until a live bandit was a rare 
specimen. ‘Traveling once more became 
safe, and now there are few places in Mexico 
where it is perilous for an unarmed traveler 
to journey alone. Like the famous Guardia 
Civil of Spain, these gray-uniformed men, 
wearing steeple-shaped picture-hats, patrol 
the remote mountain trails and great plains 














IN SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA 


of the central plateaus, and they are in reality 
a very efficient body of rural police. 

In the oldest, largest, and most densely 
populated nation in the world there are no 
policemen except in the cities controlled by 
foreigners and in the foreign compounds of 
the Chinese cities. In China every mem- 
ber of a family is responsible for order 
in that family, and every inhabitant of a city 
is jointly responsible with every other citizen 

















IN BELIZE, BRITISH HONDURAS 























ZULU FRONTIER POLICE 


for its tranquility. ‘The Chinese are essen- 
tially a law-abiding and law-observing people 
for that reason. If a younger son in a family 
should commit a crime, the older son is likely 
to be taken into custody for the offense. 
For some crimes, such as patricide 
which is the worst crime known in Chinese 
criminology —a whole city might be des- 
troyed and thousands made to suffer 
and bear a disgrace that would last for 
generations. This extreme penalty is not 
often exacted, but it is permitted under the 
criminal laws of China. This idea of 
brotherly responsibility is often carried to a 
ludicrous extreme. An attorney who had 
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PORTUGUESE POLICE AT LORENZO MARQUES, IN 
SOUTHEAST AFRICA 
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practised law in Shanghai told me that he 
was frequently very much embarrassed in 
securing witnesses. If he subpoenaed a 
Chinaman and looked for him on the day 
of the trial, he would many times find that a 
brother had come in his stead. 

Morocco, the home of the Moors, is still 
a medieval country, and the patriarchal 
form of government still prevails, except 
in the coast cities where the French or the 
Spanish are the real rulers. In the interior, 
which is still the home of nomadic tribes, 














AN ENGLISH POLICEMAN IN CAPE TOWN 


Europeans are frequently the victims of 
marauding tribes. There are no police in 
the country districts. In Tangier, where a 
considerable number of foreigners reside, 
there are two khaki-clad bodies of military 
police, one under a French officer, the other 
under Spanish control. Every legation is 
provided with one of the Sultan’s soldiers, 
who also discharges the functions of an 
ordinary errand-boy. This soldier may 
generally be found doubled up on the rough 
stones in front of the doorway, enjoying a 
nap. If a robbery should occur, however, 
at a house where such a soldier is employed, 
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THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW IN SOUTH 
A Zulu policeman at Durban, Natal 
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A POLICE OFFICER IN RANGOON, BURMA 
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A WALKING ARSENAL AT JERICHO 


the Sultan wow . be obliged to reimburse the 
owner for his loss. 

In greater New York, a little more than 
10,000 men constitute the police force. This 
is an average of one policeman for every 
547 inhabitants, as compared with one for 
every 496 inhabitants of London. This is a 
smaller proportion than in most large cities. 
St. Petersburg and Buenos Ayres have one 
policeman for every 184 persons. And yet 
New York is less compact than European 
cities, and contains 3,200 miles of streets 
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A CHINESE POLICEMAN IN HONG KONG 











TURKISH POLICE IN JERUSALEM 


that must be patrolled. It has a water- 
frontage of 136 miles which makes the prob- 
lem more difficult; furthermore, one-half of 
the population are of alien birth, and of 
those at least half do not even understand 
the English language. ‘Thousands upon 
thousands of immigrants land in New York 
every week, and a large proportion of these 
remain permanently. Most of them are 
poor, many of them ignorant, and others are 
viciously inclined, thus constantly adding 
to the problem of police supervision. With 
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these perplexing problems before them, it is 
a wonder that New York’s police accom- 
plish as much in the preservation of order 
as they do. 

It is generally conceded that “the Force” 
of New York City is the finest body of 
policemen in America, and that none are 
more obliging to strangers. 

Nicknames are applied to the policemen 
everywhere. The English “bobby’’ owes 
his epithet to Sir Robert Peele, who framed 
the bill that organized the force. American 
police are everywhere called “cops” or 
“coppers.” The police of Spain are called 


about six feet long. In Seville, Spain, 
the night police are armed with long spears, 
such as the knights of old used. The police 
of Holland, Belgium, and many other 
countries are armed with a short sabre 
besides the regulation club and pistol. 

The police of the various English colonies 
generally wear a uniform adapted in some 
way from that of the English “bobbie,”’ and 
with some modification for climate. The 
helmet is usually a part of the outfit, and the 
barefooted Zulu police officer would not 
consider himself dressed without it. In the 
country and smaller towns these Zulu 
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THE SPANISH ANI FRENCH MILITARY POLICE OF TANGIER, MOROCCO, ON PARADE 


serenos from a custom that formerly pre- 
vailed there. Once every hour it was the 
duty.of the man on the beat to cry out the 
state of the weather. As it was usually 
clear, his cry was “‘tienipo sereno,”’ and the 
word sereno (clear) became synonymous 
with policeman. The name has followed 
the Spaniards across the seas into their new 
possessions. 

In the equipment the policeman varies 
from a walking arsenal, such as the Jericho 
policeman, to the clubless patrolman of one 
or two American cities. The club, how- 
ever, is generally recognized as the police- 
man’s badge of authority. In Darjeeling, 
India, the policeman carries a reed pole 


policemen carry native weapons, including 
spear and shield. Nevertheless they are 
commissioned officers of the law, duly 
authorized to arrest any person who may 
be caught disturbing the peace of His 
Britannic Majesty’s Empire. 

In caste-ridden India there is less yield- 
ing to European regulation in the costume, 
for the natives of that country are very slow 
to make changes in their apparel. The 
Indian policeman would not wear a helmet 
and throw away the turban, for in so doing 
he would lose caste. Much as he might 
like the job and the pay, he would rather 
dispense with both than change the head- 


gear which is his birthright. 
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NORTHERN MEXICO AS THE MORMONS FOUND IT 
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A LITTLE UTAH IN MEXICO 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF A DESERT REGION IN CHIHUAHUA 


INTO A RICH FARMING 


COUNTRY BY 


MORMON COLONISTS 


GIBERT CUNNINGHAM TERRY 


ETWEEN Ciudad Juarez (the old 
Mexican city just across the Rio 
Grande from El Paso) and Colonia 

Juarez, the capital of the Mormon colonies 
of Chihuahua, is a hundred and fifty miles 
of semi-desert land. There are the usual 
number of deserted railroad stations, where 
the slouch-hatted, tobacco-chewing Ameri- 
can is in charge; from their leaning positions 


against the station walls, big-hatted, shiftless 
peons stare insolently at you and all other 
““Gringoes”’; from the dry scrub that forms 
the sole vegetation you hear the “hee-haw” 
of some lone burro; and at every station there 
is the quick cough of a gasolene pump. 
After one hundred and fifty miles of this, 
monotonous beyond words, the landscape 
changes with a suddenness that makes you 











THE MORMON CITY OF COLONIA JUAREZ TODAY 
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ONE OF THE MORMON STORES 


jump. - “Is this really Mexico?’’ you ask, 
“or is it the valley of the Wabash?” Here 
are acres upon acres of alfalfa, over which 
hover millions of bees; irrigating canals 
bubble through great fields of corn and big 
stretches of oats, wheat, and barley. Knee- 
deep in clover, magnificent dairy cows 
chew the cud of content, while as far as the 
eye can reach you see well-tended truck- 
farms, gardens, and orchards. Everywhere 
is an abundance of that commodity so stren- 
uously needed in north Mexico — pure 
water — and attached to every house is the 
American windmill. 

Along fine, well-kept roads proceed Ameri- 
can wagons, laden to overflowing with grain, 

















THE MORMON TRAINING SCHOOL IN COLONIA JUAREZ 
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fodder, and alfalfa that have been grown 
entirely from American seeds; the drivers 
are clad in blue overalls made in the United 
States; the sturdy horses and mules are 
American bred. 

It is a wonderful thing to see — this 
absolute lifting-up and dropping down 
into a foreign land of a region seemingly 
taken bodily from one of the rich farming 
regions of Indiana, Ohio, or Kansas. Not 
many Mexican laborers are seen; the Mor- 














DESERT-GRASS 


A MARKET-GARDEN WHERE ONLY 
ONCE GREW 


mons do their own work, and the Spanish 
language is seldom heard. 

Some fifteen miles from the station of 
Casas Grandes, on the Rio Grande and 
Sierra Madre Railway, is the first of eight 
Mormon colonies. Named in honor of 
Mexico’s first patriot, it is known as Colonia 
Juarez; and one might travel many a mile 
before encountering a neater, prettier vil- 
lage than this Mormon town. 

A wagon takes you rapidly from the 
station to Colonia Juarez over a well-made 
and well-kept Mormon road, and soon you 
reach the comfortable $40,000 hotel. The 
streets are beautifully laid out and cared for; 
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the homes of the colonists, built of brick, 
are set about with blooming rose bushes, 
fruit trees, and big fan palms, with entwin- 
ing grape vines. All along the streets and 
lanes small ditches have been cut, and 
through them flows water from the Casas 
Grandes, which is diverted at will into gar- 
dens, orchards, or truck farms. 

In this town lives the President or head- 
man of the colonies; he has a handsome 




















THE PRESIDENT OF THE MORMON COLONIES OF 
NORTHERN MEXICO 


brick mansion which cost $10,000 and 
which he himself helped to build. From 
the town of Colonia Juarez this very capable 
man directs the affairs, both spiritual 
and temporal, of the various colonies, and 
that with no uncertain hand. In him great 
power is vested; he is the local Alpha and 
Omega; his will is absolute, and by him 
all controversies or weighty questions are 
settled without appeal. 

It was this man who during the anti- 
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A COLONIA JUAREZ RESIDENCE 


polygamy agitation in the United States 
first realized that the freedom of Mormons 
might possibly be limited by adverse legis- 
lation. With Europe closed to them, Cen- 
tral and South America formed the only 
possible lands of refuge — and not very far 
to the south they found their “promised 
land.” 

Just across the Rio Grande, in barren 
northern Mexico, stretched mile upon mile 
of desolate, unoccupied land, scrub-covered 
in summer and mere whitish, dreary ‘bad 
land” during other seasons of the year. 
To the west of it, as one traveled south, lay 
the two hundred-mile tract of land, better 
watered, where the millionaire General 
Terrazas grazed his million or so of cattle. 
To the east were those dangerous ranges 
of the Sierra Madre through which Gen- 
eral Crook made his famous journey along 
“Dead Man’s Gulch,” when hot on the 
trail of Victoria and the renegade Geronimo. 

Poor colonizing ground, one might have 
thought. There was no railroad except 











THE COLONIA JUAREZ KINDERGARTEN 
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AMERICANS WITH AMERICAN 


that which passed east and west through 
Deming, N. M. To accomplish their long 
and dangerous journey, the Mormons had to 
cross Utah and Arizona, and the two hun- 
dred miles (as the crow flies) of Chihuahua 
sand and “bad land.” ‘Traveling in cara- 
vans that contained all their worldly goods, 
they escaped the bands of outlawed Apaches, 
who were the menace to northern Mexico 
at that time, and the renegade white men who 
were equally to be feared. 

Having settled upon this land, a region 
that no other people desired, a select party 
of prominent Mormons proceeded to the 
City of Mexico to secure such privileges 
and concessions as would render it possible 
for a general migration from Utah to the 
Mexican Republic. I well remember them 
— those ungainly, solemn, hard-handed 
men, in their frock-coats and slouch hats 


HORSES AND MACHINERY 


Harvesting wheat grown from American seed 


and the awkward yet dignified meeting with 
President Porfirio Diaz. 

From him these Mormons secured the 
liberal terms and concessions always granted 
by him to foreigners, especially to Americans. 
To the Mormons they were more than 
usually favorable, for Diaz well knew the 
difficulties ahead of those intending settlers 
in barren, unwatered Chihuahua. As to 
polygamy, he cared little; “farmers, not 
religion or social customs,” he said, “are 
what we need in northern Mexico. Tilling 
of the land first; social questions later.” 

The Mormons were exempted from all 
taxes for ten years; and all their personal 
property and implements were allowed 
free entry into Mexico. The title of “The 
Mexican Agricultural and Colonization 
Company” was adopted by the migrating 
colonists, who had been incorporated under 
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that name in Colorado. Beginning with 
the allotment to each colonist of a certain 
number of acres, at low interest and on easy 
terms, the prominent Mormons who con- 
ceived and financed this colonization scheme 
have so wisely and successfully handled it 
that they now control nearly 300,000 acres, 
to which they are constantly adding through 
purchase from Mexicans who lack oe 
necessary energy to farm. 

Eight or ten years ago, when the one 
small colony of a few hundred people had 
expanded into eight colonies with a popu- 
lation of more than 5,000, a railroad was 
built through the centre of the state of Chi- 
huahua, with headquarters at Ciudad Juarez. 
This road, the Rio Grande & Sierra Madre, 
was for years badly mismanaged by the 
people who handled it, but it has done an 
enormous business in the hauling of pro- 
duce and freight from and to the Mormon 
villages. At the present time, under active 
management, this railroad is extending its 
lines southward and _ largely recouping 
its heavy outlay by hauling from El Paso 
the machinery, farm implements, American- 
bred cattle, and other supplies imported by 
the Mormons; and from these colonies 
they bring back to El Paso the dairy prod- 
ucts, fine fruit, canned products, grain, 
alfalfa, corn, potatoes, and the other farm 
products grown in such profusion by the 
industrious followers of Brigham Young. 


GOOD BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Splendid agriculturists as they are, the 
Mormons of Chihuahua turn their thrifty 
hands to many pursuits other than the 
outright tilling of the soil. At two of their 
settlements, Colonia Juarez and Dublan, 
they are running at good profit two mercan- 
tile establishments, selling nearly any- 
thing from a wagon to a woman’s hat. 
These two stores, known as “Los Uniones 
Mercantiles,’ carry stocks worth many 
thousands of dollars and are the only well- 
equipped stores within many miles’ radius. 
The Mormons themselves do not patron- 
ize these establishments to any great extent, 
for Mormon purchases are few and far 
between. Being so very temperate that 
they do not drink even coffee and tea, there 
is little in the food and drink line which 
they do not themselves grow, 


A LITTLE UTAH IN MEXICO 
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When the frugal Mormon desires any- 
thing which he has not himself grown or 
manufactured, he patronizes the “ Tithing- 
office,” a Utopian institution in each large 
village or settlement. Attached to each 
of these “ offices,”’ where tithes are paid and 
a great deal of colony-business transacted, 
is a tithing-yard wherein various commodi- 
ties are stored until exchanged or otherwise 
disposed of. Here the colonists “trade”’ 
their commodities — without the inter- 
change of money. If Brother Petersen has 
several gallons of fine honey for which he 
has no use, but needs hay for his cows, he 
may swap his honey to Brother Smith for 
hay. At these same “tithing-offices,” by 
the way, are kept records which show at all 
times the exact assets and payments of every 
man of the colonies. 

These Mormons of Mexico breed a large 
number of fine horses, cattle, hogs, and 
poultry. Among the other industries which 
are being developed are the manufacture 


of beet sugar, the production of raw 
silk, and the canning of fruits and 
vegetables. 


Furniture for their homes is made by the 
Mormons themselves, for they own two 
furniture factories. Here they make what 
they need, instead of importing it at exor- 
bitant freight and duty costs. They also 
have three tanneries and make their own 
shoes, saddles, and harness from the hides 
which they have in abundance. Their 
lumber they get from that practically 
untouched source, the Sierra Madre range, 
where the pine grows, huge and tall. Here 
the colonists have several saw-mills, where 
they make lumber for their own require- 
ments and mine-timbers for the numerous 
mines throughout Chihuahua and Sonora. 

There are also some of the brethren who 
make successful mine-promoters. As a dis- 
gusted “Forty-niner” expressed it, “The 
Mormons talk about the Prophets and pray 
regular, but they do love to get their hooks 
into a Gentile.” 

It is a curious fact that not one of the 
colonies has a temple or church-building, 
but every settlement, large or small, has its 
schoolhouse and competent teacher. Every 
village has its graded school, where eight or 
nine grades are taught. At Colonia Juarez, 
the educational centre, is the “Juarez 
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Stake Academy,” a large brick building, 
stone-trimmed, which cost $75,000. It is 
said to be the best schoolhouse in the 
entire state of Chihuahua, and was paid 
for entirely by the Juarez colonists, with 
some help from other Mormons. Here 
young women are prepared for colleges in 
the states. 

All these schools are supported by a vol- 
untary income-tax on every colonist, run- 
ning as high as 8} per cent. in the years 
when the colonists were not so prosperous 
as they now are. ‘Tuition is free to all the 
Mormon children, as well as to Mexican 
children within the radius of these schools. 
Very often the school-boards purchase 
books for the children of Mexicans who are 
too poor to buy them. 

Practical training —carpentering, dress- 
making, and the like—is given at the 
largest of the Mormon schools; and teachers 
are sent at the colonists’ expense to study 
in the summer schools of the United States 
in order to keep these Mormon schools 
up-to-date. General instruction is mostly 
in English, but Spanish is also taught. 
Most of the Mormon boys and girls speak, 
read, and write Spanish. 


NO OPEN POLYGAMY IN MEXICO 


The Mormons of Dublan, Juarez, More- 
los, Oaxaca, and the other Chihuahua 
colonies deny the possession or mainte- 
nance of more than one wife each. But if 
one should come to know one of them really 
well, he might find that more than one wife 
had been “sealed” unto him. Many trav- 
elers declare that polygamy is openly prac- 
tised by these people, but I have seen little 
evidence of it. It is true that throughout 
these colonies there is a large preponder- 
ance of women and children over the men; 
it is also true that the Mormon man is quite 
at home in more than one house. These 
self-evident facts, added to the primary 
one that these same Mormons originally 
abandoned civilized Utah for practically a 
desert land because they were not allowed 
the practise of polygamy, must lead one to 
imagine that polygamy and not “monot- 
ony” (to use the small boy’s definition of 
matrimony) is the rule with the Chihuahua 
Mormons. 

Speaking from personal observation, I do 
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not believe it possible for any farming 
people to have achieved such success as 
have these without the help of farm wives 
at the ratio of about three females to each 
male. The working day of the Mormon 
wife is a long, long day, beginning before 
dawn and never ending until near mid- 
night. Her life is spent, from cradle to 
grave, between cook-stove, cradle, sewing- 
machine, poultry-yard, hog-pen, orchard, 
garden, and laundry-room. Our Ameri- 
can women, failing other diversions, clamor 
for the ballot; the Mormon women ask only 
the privilege of folding their tired hands for 
a brief rest. In almost every case they 
look to be five or ten years older than their 
respective husbands; their hands are hard 
and scarred; their faces are lined and sad. 

Proselyting has no success in Mexico, 
for no Mexican woman, whether of high or 
low degree, would openly share her hus- 
band with another woman. The converts 
are from the United States, Canada, and 
Europe. There are many Olsens, Peter- 
sens, and Yonsons among the disciples of 
Brigham Young in Mexico. 

Though the Mormons of Chihuahua have 
as yet no temple or church, they were until 
1896 classed as a mission in charge of 
‘Apostle’ Teasdale. Later, they were 
organized into “The Juarez Stake of Zion,” 
presided over by Anthony Ivins, of Utah, 
and two others. 

The tithing-system in use with these colo- 


-nists shows a very flourishing condition 


throughout all their colonies. Colonia 
Dublan, for example, showed a net revenue 
of $96,442 for 1906, an average of $659 for 
each family, or approximately $125 per 
head. For the year 1908, agricultural prod- 
ucts of the combined colonies amounted 
to $400,000, due in great measure to the 
growth of several crops of alfalfa in one 
year; it sells nearly all the year round at 
$22 per ton. The population of these colo- 
nies has tremendously increased during the 
last three years, owing to increased birth-rate 
and arrival of new Mormon colonists; 
and the revenues have correspondingly 
increased. 

This unheralded experiment in American 
colonization may, therefore, be considered 
in all essential particulars a material suc- 
cess and a credit to the Mother Country. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A COUNTRY 
SCHOOLTEACHER 


F. W. C. DEW 


(OF TEXAS AND WASHINGTON) 


The experience which won second prize in the Teachers’ Competition 


schoolteacher should be honest and 

commence at the beginning, even 
though he must confess that he began 
teaching by accident and not from a careful 
choice of life work. 

This was the case with me, at least. 
When I was about seventeen my father 
scolded me for neglecting one of the daily 
chores. I grew angry, and decided that 
it was time for a man like me to cut loose 
from mother’s apron-string and become 
one of the world’s workmen. I went to 
the house to pack my few clothes. While 
I was doing this 1 picked up a stray copy 
of the county paper. It contained the 
announcement of the county board of 
examiners, that they would hold the Decem- 
ber examination for teachers at the county- 
seat at an early date. 

“Can I pass the examination ?’’ flashed 
into my mind. “I have ‘ciphered’” — 
we used that word then — “ through Ray’s 
Third-Part Arithmetic; read Barnes’ Com- 
mon School United States History; dia- 
grammed through Reed and Kellogg’s 
Graded Lessons in English; spelled for- 
ward and backward through the ‘Blue- 
Backed Speller,’ and can answer all the 
questions in Monteith’s Manual of Geog- 
raphy. Ed. is teaching. He was in my 
class last year, and I got more head-marks 
than he did. I'll bet I can pass! Besides, 
1 heard Bob Smith say that they wanted a 
teacher at Vinegar Hill. I know that he’ll 
give me the school.” 

I called on Bob the next day, and the 
result of that visit was that another boy had 
entered the ranks of the noble band of men 
and women who mold the lives and charac- 


f SUPPOSE the confession of a country 


ters of the American children. Only the 
boy did not think much about the characters 
— he was too young, you know; he thought 
a great deal, however, about the $1.50 a day 
that he would now earn. You must not 
blame the boy, for all his life he had been 
taught to think first of the dollar. 

The county board of examiners, which 
granted teachers’ certificates in Texas at 
that time, was composed of three members 
appointed by the county judge. In our 
county this board had on it two teachers 
who had taught our school, while the other 
member was an old friend of my mother’s. 
They received for their services the fees of 
all successjul applicants, so I would have 
to do very poor work if I failed to pass this 
examination. I do not know whether this 
county board system still grants certificates 
in Texas, but in the early ’go’s very few 
came before those boards and failed to get 
certificates. 

I found the examination very easy except 
in Theory and Practice of Teaching. Of 
this I knew nothing. What could a boy 
seventeen years old, who had spent only 
thirty months in a country school, know of 
such a subject? As I look back at that 
period, I realize that the foolish questions 
asked on this subject let me pass it. Here 
is an example; the fourth question read: 
“When would you administer corporeal 
punishment to a pupil?” I stared at that 
list of words for ten minutes — and into 
that stare I put the hardest thinking of 
my life. What did they mean? Then I 
thought that corpus meant body — at least, 
a teacher had told me that habeas corpus 
meant: habeas, to hold; corpus, the body. 
Did they mean bodily punishment? How 
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funny! They never punished except by 
whipping. But I must answer that question 
or fail to pass. 1 answered: “When, in 
my opinion, it is needed.”’ I did not mean 
to dodge or “play horse.” I thought that 
was a good answer. | still think that it 
was an excellent one, but I have a different 
viewpoint. Nine other questions as sen- 
sible as this one — no more so — followed, 
and answers as pregnant with child-knowl- 
edge were given to them. 

Of course I got my certificate. Monday 
following the examination found me at 
Vinegar Hill. The schoolhouse — but why 
describe one of those ugly things which we 
know so well? It was just the usual country 
schoolhouse. I enrolled eighteen pupils 
armed with eighteen different books, varying 
from an old edition of the History of England 
toa modern copy of Reed & Kellogg’s Higher 
Lessons in English. This scared me, as I 
had diagrammed only the Graded Lessons. 

I taught that three months’ term and 
whipped only one pupil — an unusual thing 
in that time of rule by force. My patrons 
were satisfied with my work. This was 
due to the fact that they never visited my 
school but took the children’s verdict of me. 

I could outrun and outjump all of the 
boys and pitch fairly good ball, so that I 
was much admired by them, and their 
verdict of me was good. The lessons 
learned there were not worth much to any 
one but me, and it was years before I made 
use of what I learned. 

An immature boy like me could not get 
a school now, you say. Do not be too sure 
about that. Visit your rural school and 
see what sort of teachers you have and what 
kind of teaching they do. I had a girl- 
teacher ask me a few weeks ago, as she 
watched some boys separate some “‘scabby”’ 
seed-potatoes from clean ones: 

“What are you teaching? Is it botany?” 

“No, agriculture,” I answered. “The 
course calls for ten minutes a week, you 
know.” 

“Oh, yes! I teach that. I planted some 
beans in a chalk-box about three weeks 
ago and put them under my desk. I had 
forgotten them. But when I go back I will 
have the children look at them. That will 
take ten minutes, and I will have a week’s 
agriculture done,” 
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I asked her a week later how the bean- 
patch came out, and she said that the mice 
ate up the beans. But she lectured the 
children ten minutes on farm-pests, so she 
got in the week’s work on that subject just 
the same. No, don’t laugh; she was only 
eighteen and this is her first school. She 
is, making $2.50 a day. Her patrons are 
satisfied. A better-trained teacher would 
cost more, and that would raise their taxes. 
She regards agriculture as a nuisance, so 
why should she teach it? 

At the close of my first term of school 
I entered a high school and did two years’ 
work in one term. Next, I entered the 
freshman class in a small college and took 
some normal work. Then I taught three 
terms more and decided to leave Texas. 

I went to Arizona and worked in a mining 
camp as a Shovel hand, on a stock ranch 
as a line-rider, and in the schoolroom. 
This was a fair sample of my life for the 
six or eight years that followed. During 
this time I wandered through all of the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific States, going 
from schoolroom to grading-camp or lumber- 
camp, from the camp to the harvest field, 


and then back to the schoolroom. It did 
not matter to me. I was a common laborer 
and had muscle or brain to sell. I sold 


that which was in best demand at the market 
to which I was selling. The purchaser was 
usually satisfied. It was my business to sat- 
isfy him. He called for afew more hours 


and a higher quality of work when I sold 


muscle than when I sold brain. Perhaps he 
understood what was good work with the 
pitch-fork and did not understand when I 
used the birch. He looked into my life and 
character as closely when I handled his 
horses as he did when I taught his children. 
If he made any distinction, it was in favor 
of the horses. Perhaps he thought — if he 
thought at all—that a man holding a 
teacher’s certificate was vouched for morally 
by the certificate. 

This life led me at last into the state of 
Washington and into the harvest fields. 
The upsetting of a header wagon left me in 
September with a broken arm. My harvest 
had ended for that year. Schools were 
starting though, and teachers were scarce. 

I applied to two county superintendents 
and mailed them my old certificates, Both 
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sent me permits to teach, and also sent me a 
list of schools that needed teachers. I chose 
from this list one that was some distance 
from the railroad and applied in person. 

“Ves, we need a teacher,” the clerk said, 
“but my daughter will finish at Cheney 
at Christmas. I want to hold this school for 
her.” Meantime the children could wait. 
His daughter must make the $2.50 a day. 

I walked back to the railroad and took 
stock. I had seventy-five cents and an 
arm in plaster. I spent twenty-five cents 
for a dinner, and at the table met a 
young man with keen eyes and, as I soon 
learned, keen sympathy. He was also 
an itinerant teacher. Through his help 
I secured a position in the next county at 
$50a month, This called for a new permit, 
and I mailed my old certificate once more. 

I was now making $2.50 a day, or $1 a day 
more than I had made eleven years before. 
Though my teaching wages had advanced, 
so had my labcrer’s wages, and I could make 
about the same with either shovel or birch. 

For six weeks school ran along about as 
my other schools had run. I followed the 
course of study literally. It never occurred 
to me to follow it in the spirit. If the 
course called for ten minutes on morals, I 
read a story or told an incident to fill in that 
time; if for ten minutes on agriculture, 
I showed some sand and some loam and 
told how each was formed, and why — if I 
knew why — one was better than the other. 
Thus it was with the other subjects called for. 
I was giving satisfaction—at least I thought 
that I was; no one had complained. No 
one had visited my school, but many of the 
patrons had invited me to visit them. I 
generally pleaded work and declined; then I 
went home to read a novel or a magazine. 

About this time we were called to the 
annual teachers’ institute. I was one of 
200 or 250 teachers in attendance. The 
object of these institutes is for us to get new 
ideas and methods to take into our work, 
and to that end we are lectured by a corps 
of instructors, many of whom were never 
in a country school. We draw our salaries 
and are supposed to put in a week of work. 
Some of us, however, did not do this, but 
came to the sessions and had our cards 
punched and then “played hookey.” The 
humor of a teacher who has lectured his 
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pupils for ten minutes a week on honesty 
coming to the institute and stealing $2.50 a 
day by “playing hookey”’ did not occur to us. 

I asked a question on the second day of 
the meeting, and this drew the attention of 
one of the instructors to me. After session 
that day he asked me to go for a walk with 
him. This man was only two or three years 
my senior, but he had risen from the country 
schools to a chair in one of our normals. 
This gave him a broad knowledge of the 
school work. 

“You are new to this state, aren’t you?” 
he asked soon after we started. 

“Yes,” I answered. “This is my first 
term here. I broke my arm and had to 
locate till it got well. I will go on the road 
again in the spring.” 

“Where?” he asked. 

“ Anywhere, just to be moving.” 

“How long have you taught?”’ 

“Eleven or twelve years.” 

“Yn the country schools all the time ?”’ 


“Most of it. I don’t like teaching in 
town. The children are too wise for their 
years. The effect of the street, I think; 


and they soon see that I am a ‘hobo.’ ” 

“You needn’t turn the crust to me,’’ he 
said. “I am going to get beneath it. I 
believe you are in earnest and 1 want to help 
you. Now I think that the hope of our 
schools is in the country boys and girls. 
What we need there is earnest men and 
women who love the country and have what 
Mr. Sampson calls ‘a burden of soul for 
humanity.’ I think in many ways that 
you are one of these men. If you are, you 
have a better chance of starting pure- 
minded men and women on the road of 
life than has the teacher in town, where the 
effect of the street overcomes the influence 
of the school to a large extent. ‘What are 
you doing along this line?”’ 

“Giving satisfaction,” I said. 

“To yourself or to your patrons ?” 

“My patrons, of course. I don’t count.” 

“You are the one that should count. 
Your patrons are not the ones to measure 
your work. They are not capable of doing 
it. You must measure it. Are you doing 
your best right where you are now?” 

“The pay is too small to do much,” I said. 

“Yes, I know you are not paid enough. 
But you won’t be paid more unless you do 
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$150 worth of work for a $50 salary. If 
you are not throwing all the energy, earnest- 
ness, and ability that there is in you into the 
uplift of your school, you are being paid too 
much. We need men like you who see these 
things and understand these conditions, 
but they must be teachers and not school- 
keepers. Now, what are you?” 

“T won’t just keep school,” I said, “but 
I may ‘cut bait’ for a while and then quit.” 

“No, that is not what I want you to do,” 
he said. “But better that than marring 
the life of one of these children. You go 
back to that district and go into the homes 
and meet your patrons. Study those chil- 
dren in their homes. Then see what you 
can do to better conditions. If you think 
I can help you, call on me. But bear this 
in mind, that this problem must be solved 
by men like you who know conditions. We 
normal men are on the outside and can only 
advise you on the reports that we get from 
those on the inside. Do this and your pay 
will increase.” 

This and several other lectures that he 
gave me led me to thinking. This thinking 
made me join several other teachers in get- 
ting the rural schoolboys admittec to the 
annual county track meet. In this meet 
one of my boys took a medal, and my school 
captured the country-school pennant. Of 
course this fired the enthusiasm of the boys 
of the district, and from that time on they 
came to school as regularly as they had 
stayed at home before. I had solved the 
first part of my problem, and my salary had 
risen to $80 per month. 

In thé spring I proposed to the boys that 
we make a hotbed, grow tomato plants, and 
send them to their homes to be grown in 
the gardens. The men in the community 
laughed at us. “Tomatoes won’t grow 
up here, teacher,” they said; “you better 
send them down to the river where they 
can be irrigated.”” We kept on, and in May 
sent the plants home by the boys; and, as 
they were determined to show their fathers 
that the old men were wrong, they took 
good care of those plants and grew some 
nice tomatoes. I was teaching agriculture. 

I saw here the germ of what I thought we 
needed to resuscitate these rural schools. 
But I also realized that the average country 
school was too small. I was up against 
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the sticker. Right here I called in my 
normal friend. ‘‘Look into the Ohio con- 
solidated school question,”’ he wrote me. 

I “got busy” with that question and read 
everything that I could find on the subject. 
Then I consulted State Superintendent 
Dewey and received some new literature 
from him. I next enlisted the county 
superintendent; then I brought the subject 
up before the patrons of my district and of 
the three adjoining districts. They laughed 
again. ‘You want to be principal of a big 
school,”’ they said; “we can teach our boys 
to farm at home.”’ In vain I showed them 
what we would gain by this system. 

The next summer I tried once more; my 
district was willing but the other districts 
hung back. But I had aroused some 
thought on the subject, and as the people 
became familiar with the plan they decided 
that it would work. This last summer it was 
up in earnest, and we got the necessary signers 
from all four districts and consolidated those 
schools. The opponents of the scheme turned 
the fight on me, and I decided that a new 
man would be better able to pull success 
out of the scheme, so I resigned and moved 
into a new district. They started the new 
school last fall, and in it I see the dawn of 
a better day for that community. 

The study that I have given this problem 
in the last three years has convinced me of 
this —that school boards must use more 
care in selecting teachers, and select only 
men and women who feel Mr. Sampson’s 
“burden of soul for humanity.” That 
they must have larger schools where the 
teachers will have more time for the sub- 
jects assigned them. That they must teach 
— in addition to their present curriculum — 
agriculture, domestic economy, and the use 
of common tools. To do this we must pay 
higher wages for the higher class of work 
that we demand, and we can hope to ac- 
complish this only through the consolidated 
school movement. 

I am convinced that I am not fitted 
by training or nature for school-teaching 
in either rural or graded schools — so now, 
after seventeen years of school-keeping, I 
am going to quit and make room for a man 
better able to handle the more complex 
system that I believe to be the solution of 
the whole problem. 











WHAT NOT TO DO FOR A HEADACHE 


THE REAL DANGER IN POWERFUL DRUGS THAT WEAKEN THE 
HEART— LABELS WHICH MISLEAD THE PUBLIC TO BELIEVE 
THAT THE GOVERNMENT GUARANTEES THEIR HARMLESSNESS 


BY 


EDGAR ALLEN FORBES 


WO room-mates at college had been 
“cramming” for a week in the hope 
of passing the final examination. 
One of them, whose system was pretty well 
run down, had been troubled with headaches 
and had been taking “Cephalgine.” Late 
one night he took another tablet and went 
back to his books, while his room-mate went 
to bed. When his friend awoke the next 
morning the boy was still sitting at the table, 
his head bowed on his arms. He was dead. 
A coal-tar preparation did it. 

A business man who read this in a daily 
paper was so impressed that he filed the 
clipping away in his desk. Some days 
later, on returning home from his work, he 
found his wife suffering with a severe head- 
ache. Remembering the clipping, he per- 
suaded her to take a cup of coffee and go to 
bed. Ten o’clock came and the headache 
was causing intense suffering. The husband 
searched the medicine-case and found some 
acetanilid tablets. He gave her one, waited 
half an hour, gave her another, and went 
to bed. 

Then, with the clipping on his mind, he 
began to get nervous. His wife told him 
that her head was aching less, however, 
and that she felt like going to sleep. But 
the husband didn’t. As she dozed off, he 
put his finger on her pulse; it was throbbing 
like the gasoline engine of a motor-boat — 
and the man had heard a physician say that 
a fast heart is always a weak heart. He held 
on to the pulse, which became weaker and 
weaker as the woman sank to sleep. Finally, 
he couldn’t feel it at all. He put his hand 
over her heart, but could detect no pulsation. 
Then he tried the throat and could feel a 
slight throb of the carotid artery. Thor- 
oughly alarmed but not wishing to frighten 


his wife, he awoke her as though by accident 
and induced her to answer a question or 
two. 

As she dropped back into sleep the pulse 
again vanished. He aroused her a second 
time, and the experience was repeated. 
For the next two hours he continued waking 
her up at intervals, keeping up a conversa- 
tion as long as he could each time. Then 
the pulse began to strengthen and the man 
breathed more freely. The night was 
nearly gone, however, before he felt it safe 
to go to sleep himself. He said nothing 
about the incident to his wife the next 
morning, but the first thing that he did on 
arising was to throw the rest of the acetani- 
lid down the sink. It also is a coal-tar 
preparation. 

Some months later this same man had 
an attack of malaria. He took several 
doses of quinine — the same that he had 
taken many times before. It seemed to 
increase his headache symptoms, though, 
so he took two doses of antipyrin, one hour 
apart. He soon went off to sleep and slept 
the night through. The next morning he 
started to tell his wife how he was feeling, 
but found that he couldn’t talk. His vocal 
cords felt as though they had swollen up 
and filled his throat, and he could not string 
together more than three disconnected 
words. It was two hours before he was 
well enough to quiet his wife’s alarm. 
Since then antipyrin also has disappeared 
from his stock of household remedies. It, 
too, is a product of coal-tar. 

The history of modern headache-remedies 
is full of such instances as these. When a 
German physician made the discovery, 
twenty-five years ago, that acetanilid would 
reduce a high temperature, it looked like 
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the beginning of a new era in the treatment 
of fevers. | But when ninety-four cases 
of acetanilid poisoning were reported in 
the following year, enthusiasm began to 
decline. Since then, year by year, its use 
by physicians has declined; they are afraid 
of it. A recent inquiry showed that 66 
per cent. of 400 physicians are using acetani- 
lid and antipyrin less; 51 per cent. are 
shutting down on phenacetin. But, year 
by year, its use by people who buy their 
remedies direct from the drugstore has 
increased — and the proportion of deaths 
among the cases of poisoning has rapidly 
risen. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley, who has sounded fre- 
quent warnings against the indiscriminate 
use of headache remedies, has succeeded in 
forcing their manufacturers to specify on 
the labels the amount of coal-tar drugs 
that they contain. But the manufacturers 
have been shrewd enough to nullify the 
force of this publicity by printing in much 
more prominent type the phrase, “ Guaran- 
teed under the Food and Drugs Act.” This 
apparently makes the Bureau of Chemistry 
vouch for the harmlessness of a drug which 
should really be labelled with the skull and 
crossed bones that go with other poisons. 

Suppose that you have a headache and 
step into a drugstore for a remedy, what 
do you receive? To test this, I sent a 
young man to three prominent druggists. 
He knew nothing of the purpose and had no 
instructions except to avoid duplication. 
He returned with six varieties, and their 
labels give the following interesting infor- 
mation: 

All but one are “Guaranteed Under the 
Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906.” 

All but one contain a coal-tar drug, 
usually acetanilid. 

Only one cautions the user against taking 
more than two doses in succession — and 
these two are to be an hour apart. 

Taken one by one, these six headache 
remedies — which were purposely pur- 
chased at random — afford the kind of an 
investigation that anybody can make for 
himself with whatever variety he may 
chance to buy. As a guide, he may con- 
sider the average dose of acetanilid pre- 
scribed by some Washington physicians as 
a standard. The dose averaged 24 grains, 
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and the average interval between doses was 
three hours. (It goes without saying that 
the remedies contain other drugs also.) 

(1) “Shac.” “Each wafer contains 4 
grains of acetanilide”; repeat at the end 
of an hour, but do not take more than two 
in succession; “not intended for children.” 
The leaflet which is enclosed in the pack- 
age warns the public against headache 
remedies in the form of powders or tablets 
“‘hecause many poisonous substances are 
also offered in the form of tablets and 
powders.” It also emphasizes the absence 
of antipyrin from the wafers, but of course 
does not mention the fact that of the 1,669 
cases of coal-tar poisoning tabulated by the 
Bureau of Chemistry, 911 were due to 
acetanilid (which the wafers contain) and 
only 593 to antipyrin. 

(2) “Orangeine.” “Each powder con- 
tains 2; grains of acetanilide.” If not 
relieved, repeat in fifteen or twenty minutes; 
repeat again at the end of an hour. The 
“inventor” is represented as a “living 
illustration” of its “upbuilding power.” 
Since he says that he has taken from one to 
four powders daily for eleven years, he may 
congratulate himself that he is “living.” 
Here is what happened to one less fortunate 
—the case having been reported in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association: 

“A young woman, physically sound, had 
been taking ‘Orangeine’ powders for several 
weeks for sleeplessness. Her family noticed 
that her skin had a bluish tinge, and sent for a 
physician. He found the skin of face, lips, and 
extremities blue. She was also faint and 
chilly. Had taken six of the powders within 
eight hours. Her family promised that she 
should obtain no more, but three days after- 
ward she was found dead in bed in the morning. 
Coroner’s verdict: ‘Death was from the effect 
of an overdose of Orangeine powders admin- 
istered by her own hand, whether accidentally 
or otherwise unknown to the jury.’ ” 

(3) “Bromo-Seltzer”’ has for years been 
taken by people who never imagined that 
they were taking about 3% grains of acet- 
anilid in every teaspoonful. “Repeat 
the dose every thirty minutes until relieved, 
or until three doses have been taken.” 

(4) “Kohler’s Antidote.” ‘Each pow- 
der contains Acetphenetidine 5% grains.’ 
Repeat in twenty minutes. Acetphene- 
tidine is another name for phenacetin, 
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which is also one of the coal-tar drugs. A 
government bulletin says that “ phenacetine 
possesses many of the harmful character- 
istics of acetanilide.” Here is the effect that 
it sometimes has, as reported by the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Health: 

‘A girl of 16.5 years, in good general health, 
but having a headache and feeling that she had 
taken cold, took two headache tablets and went to 
bed. Later, her mother heard her coughing and 
went to her. There was nothing at this time to 
cause alarm, but a little before 11 o’clock the 
girl’s lips and face began to become blue, and 
in consequence a physician was sent for. He 
responded at once and found the girl with 
great weakness of the heart. Before he could 
administer any remedy she was dead.” The 
State Board of Health examined the tablets 
and found phenacetin. 

The Kohler Manufacturing Company 
offers inducements to purchasers of large-size 
packages. It will send you eight doses for 
twenty-five cents and throw in “four good 
books’? — “ How to Get Rich,” “100 Rules 
of Etiquette,” ‘‘Napoleon’s Game of For- 
tune,” and “The Gypsy’s Dream Book”’! 

(5) “ Barker’s Headache Powders” do not 
bear the usual printed label, but the words 
“acetanilid 25 per cent.” are written in ink 
on the bottom of the box. Dose, one powder 
every hour until relieved. 

(6) “Bromo - Caffeine” warns against 
acetanilid and says that this is “the one 
headache preparation on the market to-day 
that contains no acetanilide or other danger- 
ous drug.’’ Its composition is thus de- 
scribed: “Containing the active principles 
of guarana with combined hydrobromic 
acid; this preparation more than equals one 
grain of hydrobromate of caffeine in each 
heaping teaspoonful.” Caffeine (as every- 
body knows) is the alkaloidal principle of 
coffee; it relieves some headaches as effect- 
ively when poured from the coffee-pot as 
when taken from a bottle — and is cheaper. 
In minute doses, it is a part of practically 
all of the coal-tar headache remedies. It is 
the spur applied to the heart which acetani- 
lid or antipyrin or phenacetin is trying to 
stop by pulling on the reins. 

But if coal-tar remedies are all to be 
placed under the ban, what is to be done 
by the woman with a headache? for prac- 
tically all the ‘‘cures” are made of acetanilid. 

This is the answer: If it be too severe for 
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endurance, stop it with hot foot-baths or cold 
cloths on the head —or call the doctor. 
What you shall do is not the main thing. 
The all-important thing is what you shall 
not do: Thou shalt not take coal-tar drugs 
except by direction of a physician. 

Before 1884 there were none of these coal- 
tar remedies on the market, but headaches 
have been stopped since heads first began 
to ache. Generally speaking, a head aches 
because a rush of too much blood has raised 
its temperature and caused pressure on the 
nerves — but the head may also ache from a 
lack of blood. If the mechanical cause be 
too much blood and the head is burning and 
throbbing, put the feet in hot water and see 
how quickly a surplus of blood rushes there; 
that means less blood elsewhere. Cold 
applications to the head not only feel good, 
but they drive the blood toward the feet; the 
evidence is the blanching of the skin beneath 
the application. If the ache can be relieved 
in this way, it is better than shutting off 
the heart with acetanilid; and a cup of 
coffee is safer than a dose of caffeine. 

This applies mainly to the exceptional 
headache. It cannot be too strongly urged 
that everyone who has repeated or chronic 
headaches should get a doctor to find out 
the cause — for headache is not itself a 
disease; it is only the flash of warning. 
The trouble is often in the eyes, and the 
remedy may be glasses, not phenacetin. 
The ache is very often a vicarious atonement 
for the sins of a sluggish intestine, and the 
sinning organ is the one upon which should 
be visited the drastic medication. In fact, 
there are so many causes of headache, each 
calling for different treatment, that it is 
absurd to think of any remedy that will 
relieve them all indiscriminately. 

But whether you call a doctor or “grin 
and bear it”; whether you bind brown 
paper and vinegar on your forehead or put 
a mustard poultice on the back of your neck; 
whether you go to bed or into the open air 
—whatever you do—do not take anything 
that contains acetanilid, antipyrin, or phe- 
nacetin without having a physician who can 
watch your heart. Disregard this and you 
may be one of those who will help swell 
the list of poisonings in the next report. 
Better not to cure a headache than to cure it 
with coal-tar — unless you are tired of life. 











GARDENING AS A CURE FOR MENTAL 
BREAKDOWNS 


THREE SPECIFIC CASES IN WHICH THE CULTIVATION OF A SMALL 
PLOT OF GROUND PROVED TO BE AN ANTIDOTE TO MELANCHOLIA 


BOLTON 


HEN the official returns of the 

\ \ Philadelphia hospital for the in- 

sane at Byberry showed that the 
inmates of that institution had raised about 
$10,000 worth of garden truck in one year, 
gardening began to attract attention as a 
cure for mild cases of lunacy. Since that 
time the experiment has been made in many 
hospitals for the insane and always with 
gratifying results. Not only have good 
crops been secured, but the improvement 
in the condition of the patient has always 
been notable. 

Dungeons, whips, chains, strait-jackets, 
and other means of torture are seldom 
found in hospitals for the insane to-day, 
because public opinion, enlightened by the 
researches of science, would not permit 
their use. They once constituted the only 
means of dealing with lunatics. 

The first attempt to use cultivation of 
the soil as part of the treatment for lunatics 
was an inspiration, and the success of the 
Byberry experiment established its prac- 
ticability. It is now generally conceded 
that for mild cases it is as nearly a specific 
as has been discovered, while even in violent 
cases it has worked wonders. The super- 
intendent of the State Hospital, Central 
Islip, Long Island, has reported some 
especially interesting cases. 

A German who was admitted to the 
Manhattan State Hospital in 1895, suffering 
from depression and acute hallucinations 
of hearing sounds, continued irrational for 
about three years and then became con- 
siderably demented. He improved later 
and was finally sent to the Islip Hospital 
in 1901. By that time he had recovered 
a fair degree of cheerfulness, so he was 
given outside work to do; he took consider- 
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able interest in it and, continuing to improve, 
was soon given parole of the grounds. 

He began clearing a piece of land for 
himself, and in the second year of his work 
began to raise vegetables. During that 
summer and fall he cleared more ground 
and enlarged his garden; during the winter 
he piled up the dead wood and fallen trees, 
burned them and kept the ashes for fertilizer. 
Having thus established a connected line of 
thought which would carry him through the 
year, keeping both mind and hands busy, 
it is small wonder that he made rapid strides 
toward improvement. 

From that time on he continued to enlarge 
his garden until it had become a little farm; 
then he built for himself a small shack 
from pieces of old lumber and boxes that 
he had found; he made lockers in which 
to keep his seed and improvised a stove for 
use in the winter months. He has even 
constructed cold-frames from spare wood 
and broken glass. Although he sleeps in 
the hospital ward and takes his meals in the 
dining-room, he spends his day on the farm 
the whole year round, taking shelter in his 
little shack in inclement weather. 

He takes the entire responsibility of his 
little farm, which has grown to such a size 
that he now has two other patients to help 
him — sowing and planting as he sees fit. 
Although he saves seed every year, the 
institution provides more seeds for him and 
furnishes him some additional fertilizer. 
In 1906 he planted a few peach-tree slips, 
and two years later had about twenty 
peach trees. He next experimented with 
strawberry plants; meeting with consider- 
able success, he last year set out 500 plants. 

As a result of this work he is now happy 
and contented, and unless interfered with 








he gets along very peaceably. This is his 

personal gain, the disappearance of depres- 

sion and hallucinations; the institution’s 

gain has been material as well as scientific, 

because the product of this man’s garden 

during 1909 supplied the dining-table of 

his group with: 

100 barrels of tomatoes, beets, beans, onions, 
and carrots. 

goo heads of cabbage and celery. 

17 bushels of cucumbers, radishes, lettuce, 
turnips, etc. 

g5 melons and other vegetables. 


Estimated at regular market value, this 
result made the experiment well worth 
while as a purely commercial venture. 

The second case was somewhat similar 
except that the patient was more violent, 
being a menace to his family and com- 
munity before he was sent to the hospital. 
In 1902, when the Central Islip Colony was 
started, he was transferred from the Man- 
hattan State Hospital to the Islip Colony, 
and soon after his arrival was set with 
others to clearing the ground of the scrub- 
oak and pine which grow heavily in that 
region. At first he was indifferent to his 
work but soon began to show interest and 
to gather all the ashes that were left from 
the burnt scrub and put them in one pile 
in front of his own ward. 

This patient, says the superintendent, 
is now very approachable, quite affable and 
sociable, plays cards and checkers with the 
other patients, and is practically no trouble 
to get along with. Although he still has 
some delusive ideas and occasional hal- 
lucinations, he is no longer controlled by 
them. “For instance, a man may be 
digging, and, as he digs, he imagines he 
is burying some enemy. This man does 
twice as much work, and at the same 
time is satisfying himself. We try, as far 
as possible, to select work which will 
interest the patients.” 

A patient suffering from active hallucina- 
tions and many delusions was admitted to 
the Central Islip Hospital in 1905. During 
the first year of his residence there, he had 
many periods of great excitement and spent 
a large part of the time in bed; when around 
the wards he would make many senseless 
attempts to escape. In r1go06 they tried 
employing him about the ward; after a 
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time he became interested and began to 
show improvement in judgment. He was 
next put to work on the lawns. This aroused 
him to such an extent that in the spring of 
1907 he laid out flower-beds and asked 
permission to grow some vegetables. ‘This 
was granted, and within the year his 
improvement warranted the parole of the 
grounds being given him. In the fall he 
collected some strawberry shoots, which he 
planted; from that time on he began 
enlarging and improving his garden until 
last year his plot was 75 x 100 feet and 
furnished the dining-room of his group 
with the following garden truck: 
30 quarts of strawberries. 
375 heads of cauliflower, celery, and lettuce. 
30 bushels of beans, peas, carrots, beets, par- 
snips, tomatoes, cucumbers, radishes, etc. 
120 melons 
30 squash. 
The patient has greatly improved in his 
general attitude and manner and has become 
quite reconciled to his _ surroundings. 
Although his delusions have not all dis- 
appeared, he has had no bad hallucinations 
for some time. 

Such cases do not by any means show all 
that the cultivation of land might do for 
the inmate of a hospital for the insane. In 
nearly every case these buildings have 
considerable land about them which might 
be utilized for raising much if not all of the 
garden stuff needed to supply the institution. 
These gardens, which would practically 
amount to farms, could be operated largely 
by the patients, who might also have 
small plots allotted them for their own 
use. From these small plots the patients 
should have whatever profits could be 
reaped. These proceeds might either be 
invested for the patient against the time 
when he should be sufficiently recovered to 
return to his home; or, if that were un- 
likely, they might be turned over to 
assist his family, if needy, or to aid the 
state in his support. 

There still are people who believe that 
it is not possible to earn a living from the 
soil without a great deal of previous ex- 
perience, a large farm, and much hired 
help — and that even then the living is 
poor and the work exhausting. The truth 
is that anybody of ordinary intelligence may 
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add considerably to his income by cultivat- 
ing a small piece of land in his spare hours, 
and can earn a good living, if his interest 
and intelligence and industry are of good 
quality, from the same small piece of land 
intensively cultivated. ‘The work of these 
three insane men gives some slight idea of 
what can be done. Following the modern 
plan of trying to cure instead of punishing 
defectives of any sort, there is no doubt that 
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the multiplication of such instances will lead 
to the establishment of garden plots for 
inmates of all institutions. 

All who believe that not only the physical, 
but a great deal.of the mental and moral, 
disease of modern times has its root in the 
divorce of the people from the land, will 
rejoice to find that the return to the land 
of these mentally diseased people has served 
to better their condition. 


WHY I WROTE MY LATEST BOOK 
MY AIM IN “THE PROMISE OF AMERICAN LIFE” 


By HERBERT CROLY 


HE idea which lies at the basis of 
“The Promise of American Life ’”’ 
first occurred to me about ten years 
ago, during a reading of Judge Robert 
Grant’s novel, “‘Unleavened Bread.” In 
that story the author has _ ingeniously 
wrought out the contradiction subsisting 
between certain aspects of the American 
democratic tradition and the methods and 
aspirations which dominate contemporary 
American intellectual work. 

It struck me as deplorable that Amer- 
ican patriotic formulas could be used 
with even the slightest plausibility to dis- 
courage competent and specialized indi- 
vidual intellectual effort, and I began 
to consider the origin and meaning of 
this contradiction, and the best method 
of overcoming it without doing violence 
to that which was best in the American 
democratic tradition. 

I soon found myself confronted with a 
much bigger task than I anticipated. The 
attempt to justify the specialized contem- 
porary intellectual discipline and purposes 
against the tyranny of certain aspects of 
our democratic tradition necessarily modi- 
fied the far more complicated and dubious 
task of giving a consistent account of the 
group of methods, conventions, and ideas 
which have been gradually wrought into 
the fabric of American national self- 
consciousness. 

A book written with such a purpose is 


necessarily experimental, controversial, and 
a little imprudent. Our fellow-countrymen 
are sincerely attached to their democratic 
tradition, but they are usually unconscious 
of the irrelevant and contradictory ele- 
ments contained in that tradition, and of 
the extent to which the individual and the 
national interest suffer therefrom. They 
accept the political and social system 
wrought by their forebears as a sound and 
wholesome structure, which at worst merely 
requires occasional repairs, and a man who 
believes that the house of the American 
democracy demands thoroughgoing recon- 
struction is obliged not only to draw a set 
of tentative plans but to convince the owner 
that they are needed. 

The immediate practical object of the 
book became, consequently, that of stimu- 
lating serious and disinterested thought in 
relation to the fundamental problems of 
American life. The particular formula 
which has been suggested as affording a 
possible basis for a formative American 
national theory — namely, that of a con- 
structive relation between democracy and 
nationality — may or may not be adequate 
and convincing; but in case it helps to 
arouse American public opinion to the 
danger of permitting the ideal foundations 
of their political and social structures to 
remain a chaotic mixture of alien and 
shifting elements, it wili have served its 
deeper purpose. 




















HOW TO HELP MEN MOST WITH 


MONEY 


EDUCATE SIX MILLION NEGRO CHILDREN 
By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


old colored woman met another in 

the public road and said, “Sister, 
where is you gwine?” Her friend replied, 
“T has done been where I’s gwine.” 

It is not often that an individual or a 
nation has the privilege of dealing close at 
hand with a new people, of shaping and 
molding a new race. Most of the races of 
the world have been “where they is gwine”’; 
the American Negro has yet to go “where 
he’s gwine,” and is now on the way. Dur- 
ing the next few years the people of this 
country will have an opportunity, such as 
will perhaps never occur again, to shape the 
destiny of the millions of Negroes in this 
country. 

The Negroes in the Southern States 
occupy nearly one-eighth of all the farm- 
ing land in the United States. It is safe 
to say that for a number of years at 
least Negroes will occupy this territory as 
farmers, almost to the exclusion of any 
other race. Since we have, then, nearly 
seven millions of Negroes occupying nearly 
one-eighth of the richest farming land in the 
United States, it is important that every 
individual Negro be made just as valuable 
a producer as is possible. 

In the agricultural states of the Middle 
West, the average farmer produces annually 
more than $1,000 worth of products. In the 
Southern States, the average Negro farmer 
produces only $340 worth of produce. This 
condition can, I am convinced, be speedily 
changed if the masses of the Negro people, 
especially those who reside in the farming 
districts, are given the opportunity for an 
education that will really help them to live 
and make the most of their opportunities. 

I know perfectly well that when I speak 
of educating the Negro there are a number 
of people who will express doubts, They 
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will perhaps refer to the sums that have been 
already expended on the education of the 
Negro without any adequaie results. Very 
few people in the United States realize the 
fact that education has never been tried on 
thc Negro except in spots, and these spots 
are generally in the larger towns and cities. 

In South Carolina last year, for example, 
every Negro child had spent upon him for his 
education from the public fund $1.70. At 
the same time Iowa spent $18.33 on every 
child, irrespective of color. There is one 
county in Alabama where the state contrib- 
utes from the public fund $15.84 for the 
education of every white child and $1.78 for 
the education of every Negro child in that 
county. 

Under such circumstances it is impossible 
to educate the masses of the Negro race, and 
a little education serves in many cases to hurt 
rather than to help. WhenI speak of the 
small amount per capita spent on the Negro 
in the rural districts in the South, I have not 
by any means told the whole story. This 
small expenditure means a_ schoolhouse 
that is not fit for creatures of any kind to 
remain in, a poor teacher, a school-term 
of from two to five months during the year. 

If I speak confidently concerning the use 
to which a large sum of money could be put 
for Negro education in the rural districts 
of the South, it is because in Macon County, 
Ala., where I live, the thing has been tried, 
and the results have justified the expense. 
In Macon County the Negro children and the 
Negro people of the rural districts have good 
schoolhouses. The schools are in session 
from eight to nine months during the year. 
The teachers receive good wages. ‘The 
children are not only taught from the book, 
but are taught cooking, table-serving, sew- 
ing — and especially gardening, farming of 
all kinds, poultry-raising, pig-raising, and 
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dairying. The teachers in the rural dis- 
tricts of Macon County take pride in their 
school farms, which are usually found 
adjoining the schoolhouse and serve to 
furnish part of the money for the support 
of the teacher. Where such conditions as 
I have described exist, the whole life of the 
community centres in and around the school, 
and the work of the school touches and 
changes every part of the life of the people 
surrounding it. 

If it were possible to get sufficient means 
for the purpose, it would be possible to 
multiply these thrifty, little farming com- 
munities all over the South, and the whole 
Southern country would prosper as a result. 

The colored people of Macon County 
have learned, as a result of the efforts that 
have been made to articulate the work of 
the school with the life of the farm and the 
community, that education actually means 
something; that education does not make 
a fool of an individual, but makes him a 
sensible, sober, useful person. 

The white people in Macon County see 
the benefit of this kind of education. They 
have long since learned that it pays to have 
a good Negro schoolhouse, to have a good 
teacher, and a school session lasting from 
_eight to nine months — because the people 
of the county pay less money in punishing 
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criminals, because the land is more valuable, 
because farm laborers are contented and 
permanent, and because more friendly rela- 
tions exist between the races. 

Whatever is done in the way of helping 
Negro rural] education, let me add, should be 
done in connection with the public school. 
The public school system is permanent, and 
whatever is contributed ought to be done 
with the knowledge and codperation of 
public-school authorities. 

The money spent in this way is used not 
merely to improve present conditions but 
to build up a permanent system. Faster 
than anyone realizes, the masses of the 
colored people can be taught to help them- 
selves in these matters. In Macon County 
in one year, the colored people have raised 
in extra taxation more than $3,800 to be 
used in building school-houses and extend- 
ing the school term. 

It is a disgrace to our Christian civiliza- 
tion for the outside world to know that, with 
all of our wealth and intelligence in this 
country, we are permitting between six 
and seven millions of children in the 
rural districts of the South to grow up 
in almost total ignorance. Here is a rare 
opportunity, in my opinion, for a large 
sum of money to accomplish the greatest 
good in this generation, 


EDUCATE THE POOR— AND STOP WAR 


By HENRY WALLACE 


EDITOR OF “‘WALLACE’S FARMER.” 


expenditure for the relief of human 
suffering and in saving what is best out 
of the débris of modern civilization serves 
only a temporary purpose. It deals only 
with the boils and carbuncles which appear 
constantly on our economic system, but 
does not even seek either to diagnose or to 
cure the disease that produces them. In 
this sense, therefore, it is largely wasted. 
If I were to diagnose the disease I should 
say that it is a lack of proper education — 
physical, intellectual, moral. Therefore, the 
way in which large sums of money can be 
best devoted to the public welfare and the 
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advancement of civilization is by aiding to 
this broad education those who desire it 
and will help themselves. 

This may be the education of the poor 
white or the poor black in planting, sowing, 
reaping, or earning his living from his own 
farm. It may be in adding to the endow- 
ment of the small colleges in the land, pro- 
vided they teach the children of the farm 
the elements of agriculture and of domestic 
economy, and how to teach others. It may 
be by aiding in the endowment of schools 
of technology in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, in which the boy and the girl after 
reaching the age of fourteen may be taught 
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the handicrafts peculiar to the locality. 
Larger endowments for the great univer- 
sities are not desirable for the reason that 
these involve a standard of admission and a 
scale of living which exclude all but the 
children of the rich and well-to-do, and 
prevent the students from coming into 
that touch with the common people that is 
essentially necessary for good citizenship 
and for the successful practice of any pro- 
fession or business. I fear that some of 
these vast sums are worse than wasted. 
It is the child of the farm and the factory 
that needs help, not the child of the rich. 
Most of the evils of which we complain 
and the sufferings which cry out for relief 
are due to a lack of a morality sufficiently 
robust to handle properly the big business 
of this era of great industrials and corpora- 
tions. Why not, then, spend a few of the 
millions which their owners think they 
ought to use for some great purpose in giving 
to the citizen, rich and poor, that training 
in essential morality that lies at the founda- 
tion of both individual well-being and 
national prosperity? Do not the rules of 
the game of business as it is now being 
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CITIZEN of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
A threw a banana-skin upon the 
pavement. Immediately a small 

boy thrust into his hand this printed slip: 

“Please! The Women’s Civic Improvement 
League has undertaken to keep Main Street 
clean. We ask you to help us. Please do not 
throw anything into the street; put it in the 
can at the corner.” 

“AHumph!” grunted 
started on. 

“No you don’t,” chuckled a friend. “I 
just picked up my envelope and carried it 
to the can. I know you're stout to stoop, 
but ——” 

The can received the banana-skin. So 
began the putting-in-order of one American 
city by one American woman — for at the 
bottom of all the League’s work was Mrs. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane. 


the citizen, and 
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played need a radical revision, which can 
be accomplished only by a campaign of 
education in morals, that can be conducted 
only by men of great wealth? 

Much of the present suffering and want 
of the world is due to preparations for war, 
when no one wants to fight and there is 
nothing to fight about. To such an extent 
have these preparations gone on, that a 
foolish act of some subordinate may any day 
begin a war that would put back progress a 
hundred years. 

It is easily within the power of men of 
millions to induce any three of the great 
sea-powers to form an alliance for the sole 
purpose of keeping the peace of the world — 
an alliance always kept open to any other 
nation that desires admission. In other 
words, courts and cabinets need education 
in the simplest elements of morality and 
sound business. A dozen of our rich men 
could finance a world-wide campaign of 
education that would force kings and 
cabinets to submit their disputes to arbitra- 
tion, and render the building of another 
battleship or the construction of another 
fortification entirely unnecessary. 


ACTION 


She it was who, as pastor of the People’s 
Church, discovered that there was more to 
be done on six days of the week than she 
could preach about on the seventh. She 
gave up her pastorate and started the 
League. Kalamazoo needed clean streets; 
she not only discovered the fact, but she 
induced the city council to give her charge 
of six blocks for three months. On these 
blocks she installed the Waring system of 
hand-sweeping, which proved vastly cleaner 
than the one previously in use, and she 
returned to the city $3.39 from each $8.39 
appropriated. School children were enlisted 
to induce citizens to use the waste-cans. 
Kalamazoo installed the system perma- 
nently, and she became the housekeeper 
of her city. 

She went to work at its backyards, school- 
gardens, window- gardens. The League 
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offered prizes for the best of these. 
Flower seeds were given away that every- 
body might compete. Kalamazoo _blos- 
somed. But all this was merely putting 
the city’s parlor in order. There was its 
kitchen to attend to. Where did the food 
supplies come from? 

Seven slaughter-houses were situated 
within a mile of the city-limits. These 
she visited; and her report threatened to 
turn the town vegetarian. A battle ensued 
and her bill providing for the municipal 
inspection of slaughter-houses was at first 
voted down; finally it was passed. 

She then investigated the dairies, and 
Kalamazoo now has a properly inspected 
milk supply. Then followed her ‘“visit- 
ing housekeepers,” who went to the 
homes of the poor and tactfully sug- 
gested improved methods of housework 
and economy. 

Asylums and almshouses also drew Mrs. 
Crane’s attention, with the result that she 
gave over her entire efforts for a while to 
those whom she called “the forgotten 
people.” In an almshouse she found a 
woman of ninety dying, with no care except 
that given by another inmate who stole her 
food; a young man, sick, and in need of an 
operation, yet utterly neglected. These 
and similar cases roused Mrs. Crane to make 
appeals which in turn roused the public; 
Michigan’s indigent are no longer “for- 
gotten people.” 

Twelve cities in Kentucky, three in 
Pennsylvania, and others in Michigan and 
Tennessee invited Mrs. Crane to make 
sanitary inspections. As a result, parks 
and playgrounds have been opened; hospi- 
tals, almshouses, workhouses have been 
improved; meat and milk inspection has 
been installed; water supplies have been 
purified; streets have been cleaned and 
paved. As a Board of Health officer in 
Kentucky said, “She came to make us put 
our house in order — and she did it.” 


N the 128 one-room country schools of 
Page County, Iowa, boys and girls live, 
move, and have their being in a refreshing 
atmosphere which makes them relish the 
life into which they have been born. This 


quite unusual condition is due to the county 
superintendent, Miss Jessie Field, who has 








THE WORLD’S WORK 





the art of being in delightful personal 
relation to every child in the rural schools; 
who has the responsive loyalty of every 
teacher and through them has developed 
in all pupils a genuine love of farm life, 
appreciation of the country home, and 
ambition to initiate something in agri- 
cultural activity; and at the same time 
she has brought out mental power and 
alertness through the regular exercises in 
school. 

The pupils have unusual skill in funda- 
mental processes. They learn to use tools 
skilfully and to do needle-work artistically; 
they can raise crops profitably; they know 
well-bred grains and blooded stock; they 
can judge corn and cattle scientifically. All 
this has been attained without new laws 
or large appropriations—in the same 
school-houses in which the earlier genera- 
tions had their monotonous grind in the 
os os” 

In order to have her boys and girls 
measure up to specific standards, Miss Field 
decided to match them and their work 
against the world. From August 15th to 
January 15th, five months, she let them 
enter scholastic competitions of various 
kinds in the county, at the Chautauquas, 
at the State Agricultural College, at the 
State Fair, and at the National Corn 
Show. They took first prizes everywhere 
—in arithmetic, in composition writing, 
in geography, in drawing, in manual 
training, in needlework, in raising and 
judging corn. In cash premiums these 
schoolboys and girls received $1,857.50, 
and Miss Field was awarded $550 by the 
National Corn Show for the purchase of 
an automobile, because her rural schools 
led the world. 

This is merely the material side that can 
be tangibly presented, but the real achieve- 
ment in these 128 country schools is their 
influence upon the rural life, upon improved 
farm conditions, upon social situations, 
upon the relations of the boys and girls, 
and upon their conduct and character. 
The best of it all is that nothing has 
been done in Page County that may 
not be done in any rural community. 
Here is an actual demonstration that is 
worth a thousand times as much as any 
Utopian theory. 














